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FROM THE OLD LAND TO THE NEW 


A Pioneer's Impressions and Recollections 
(Part 1) 


By 


RICHARD GAVIN REID 


I was one of a good sized family born 
and reared in a southern suburb of the 
City of Glasgow. My parents came 
to Glasgow from rural Aberdeenshire 
where we had numerous relatives and 
where we, as children, usually spent 
lengthy summer school holidays. 


For the most part we were educated 
in public schools at a time when the 
Scottish system of education was recog- 
nized as in the forefront in this field. 
The results achieved under that system 
were, in my opinion, quite up to the 
present day standards. What the cur- 
riculum may have lacked in variety 
may have been compensated for by the 
thoroughness applied to the instruction 
in the somewhat narrower field. 


After a few years in employment in 
business, with the outbreak of the South 
African War in the fall of 1899, I found 
myself, early in the next year, on my 
way to Cape Town as a member of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps. Two years 
of this service proved to be valuable and 
interesting but also, without doubt, pro- 
vided my first inoculation of the virus 
wanderlust. 


On my return to the “Old Land” with 
my military service terminated, I found 
myself with a settled conviction that it 
would not be long till I would, once 
more, have to answer an impelling urge 
to strike out for a less crowded environ- 
ment. The great open spaces had got 
me. The notices that one meets on every 
hand in Britain such as ‘Please Keep Off 
the Grass’’ and ‘“Trespassers Will Be 
Prosecuted’’ were an offence to the ele- 
ment of insurgency that lies within the 
consciousness of every Scot. It may be 
near the surface or deep seated or may 
be dormant for a time but it is always 
around somewhere. 


This is the first of two articles by Richard Gavin Reid, who is a former Premier of Alberta. 
coming to the province in 1904, Mr. Reid settled in the Vermilion district. 


stituency in 192] 
cipal Affairs and Health. 
1935. 


That I finally decided to go to Canada 
was almost an accident. I am quite sure 
I would have returned to South Africa 
had it not been for the unsettled condi- 
tions there following the war. Progress 


Richard Gavin Reid, author of this article, 
is shown here in a portrait taken during his 
term as Premier of Alberta, 1934-35. 


was almost at a standstill for several 
years. South Africa being out of con- 
sideration, there was little difficulty in 
selecting Western Canada as the most 
desirable of the remaining locations 
available. 


And so I set sail for Montreal about 
the middle of June, 1903. With me was 
a lad I had gone to school with. He 
had a younger brother who in company 


After 
He was elected for that con- 


the year the U.F.A. party came into power—and received the dual portfolios of Muni- 
He became Provincial Treasurer in 1923 and served as Premier in 1934 and 
Mr. Reid is now librarian for Canadian Utilities Ltd. in Edmonton. 
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with a friend of his had preceded us on 
the westward trek by more than a month. 
They had gone to the Killarney district 
in southern Manitoba and were em- 
ployed there on farms in that area. My 
friend and I therefore had Killarney as 
our first objective. 


I soon found that we four had one 
thing in common, and that was that each 
of us was acting as a pathfinder for his 
family who, in every instance, had every 
intention of following us provided only 
that we were able to recommended this 
course of action. 


From our various studies of immigra- 
tion literature which, by the way, dis- 
played no tendency to underestimate 
the agricultural potentialities of the 
western prairies, the Edmonton area 
seemed to be the one which beckoned 
most forcefully. First, however, we the 
forerunners were to spend our first sum- 
mer as hired men on farms so that we 
could get some farm experience and 
absorb as thoroughly as possible the 
background of this new environment. 


The first leg of our journey, the trans- 
atlantic, involved nothing in the nature 
of difficulty or hardship. The Allen Liner 
SS Athenia carried us from Glasgow to 
Montreal. Our first glimpse of Canada, 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, found us 
wide open for reception of first impres- 
sions of this new land. Naturally we 
were impressed with its natural beauty, 
but frankly we were more interested in 
such evidence as could be seen of what 
had been accomplished by man in the 
development of this still comparatively 
youn country. The farm homes were 
practically all storey and a half frame 
buildings with little or no departure from 
the severest and most strictly utilitarian 
outlines, and these were surrounded by 
farm yards where the minimum of beau- 
tification had been resorted to as a set- 
ting for the home. The river lot surveys 
abutting on the river front had the desir- 
able feature of bringing the homes closer 
together than is customarily found in the 
west where the units of subdivision, the 
section or the quarter section, form true 
squares in contrast to the long-sided 
parallelograms characteristic of the river 
lot. 


In sharp contrast to the drabness of 
this rural scene, was the picture pre- 


sented by the occasional urban settle- 
ments we passed from time to time. No 
matter how small they might be, each 
had its church, and these churches for 
the most part appeared large ambitious 
structures by comparison with the sur- 
rounding rural settlement homes. Clus- 
tered around the churches were the 
homes, real homes surrounded by their 
flower and vegetable gardens, and 
sheltered from the winds by many trees 
and shrubs. All in all the picture they 
presented, externally at least, was that 
of a succession of ideal communities none 
of them big enough to have reached the 
point where community of interest be- 
comes displaced by the family isola- 
tionism found in larger centres. 


While Montreal was our final destina- 
tion, the ship stopped at Quebec for 
about four hours and thus gave us an 
opportunity to make our first contact 
with French Canada and some of its 
people. Our immediate reaction was 
that here was an old city in a new land 
remote in many ways from the influence 
of the expanding Canadian economy out- 
side of its own provincial boundaries. 
For the first time, we sensed the isola- 
tionism of Quebec from the rest of 
Canada and the British Empire as it 
then was. 


On the last leg of the trip from Quebec 
to Montreal, it being the lst of July, we 
had our first introduction to Canada’s 
national holiday—Dominion Day. Even 
on the river we had many evidences of 
the celebrations incidental to that day 
in the passing stern-wheeler and excur- 
sion ships loaded to capacity with holi- 
day makers. 


Montreal differed in many ways from 
Quebec. Still with a strong French- 
Canadian background, it was a thriving, 
growing metropolitan city, much more 
cosmopolitan in its outlook. 


From Montreal, westward, we saw for 
a time farm homes not too far removed 
in circumstances and conditions from the 
farm scene in the older lands from which 
we came. There was one marked dif- 
ference, however; agricultural develop- 
ment was often contiguous to, and cer- 
tainly never far distant from the forest 
primeval. The early settlers in these 
areas were fortunate in this respect, that 
unlimited supplies of building material 


and fuel were available practically at 
their door-steps without cost other than 
their own man power they brought to 
the task. 


While this timber was a blessing in 
the ways I have mentioned, in other 
respects it was regarded by the settlers 
as almost a curse, particularly where 
the farms had to be carved out of the 
solid bush. Even in these present days, 
with the power now available to us such 
as tractors and bulldozers, this could 
still be a costly task of almost stu- 
pendous proportions. But not having 
these latter-day facilities and having to 
depend solely on their own efforts, sup- 
plemented by such simple tools as the 
axe and the grub-hoe, the subjugation 
of these areas—their change to proeduc- 
tive farm homes—must stand as one of 
the outstanding triumphs of man over 
nature in our Canadian history. Not only 
does Canada owe a debt of gratitude to 
these pioneers who accomplished what 
they did through their qualities of thrift 
and industry, carried often to the limits 
of human endurance, but while doing 
this they raised large families fully 
endowed with these same characteristics, 
who in many instances, in later years, 
went forth to leave indelible impressions 
on the pattern of areas of subsequent 
development as they were opened up to 
settlement. Many of these found their 
new outlets on the prairies. 


Proceeding westward, this farm area 
was gradually left behind to be suc- 
ceeded by a terrain of forests and lakes 
with little or no evidence of lumbering 
operations, till approaching the western 
limits of Lake Superior. From here on, 
and through the Lake of the Woods 
country, extensive timber operations 
were in evidence, but neither agriculture 
nor the mining activities that was to 
develop at a later date. 


Winnipeg, which we reached on the 
fourth day from Montreal, was like a 
young giant striving and constantly 
gaining strength to meet the task that 
had been thrust on it by the accident 
of its geographic location. This responsi- 
bility was selling and handling the con- 
stantly increasing flow of golden grain 
from the virgin prairie lands being 
brought under production by the steady 
flow of new settlers. 


What interested us, however, was that 
it was the jumping-off place for our first 
objective, Killarney, where we hoped to 
get some farm experience in preparation 
fcr the time when we as homesteaders 
would face the task of carving out farm 
homes for ourselves. There was no dearth 
of opportunities even for greenhorns at 
established rates of pay. Experienced 
hired men were getting about $25 per 
month with board; but for our class, 
greenhorns, the rate was $10 monthly. 
Not much money, but the important con- 


At the time of Mr. Reid's arrival in western Canada, this was the general method of harvesting. 
This photo is from the Ernest Brown collection of the Alberta government. 
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sideration was the opportunity for ex- 
perience. To get that chance and some 
money to boot was all to the good from 
our point of view. 


The farm I was placed on was about 
four and a half miles south of Killarney 
in southern Manitoba, a half-section in 
extent, and it had been first settled 
on almost twenty years previously. 
Generally speaking the farmers, in my 
opinion, got good value for their $10 
monthly investment, but I sometimes 
wondered at the time if they did not get 
additional value from us in the amuse- 
ment we provided through our inept 
approach to what to them were common 
everyday tasks or operations. 


Haying, harvesting, threshing fol- 
lowed in rapid progression, each of these 
tasks, by the standards then obtaining 
on the prairies, competent to separate 
the men from the boys. If you had the 
stamina and perserverence that made it 
possible to measure up to these stan- 
dards then you were one of the men. 
Though it was not always easy, I made 
the grade although I must confess that 
at times I had to put up a false front 
of confidence I did not always feel. 


With winter approaching the question 
now was what should we do during 
that period. Work could be had by 
greenhorns on farms but usually they 
got no pay, only board. There was little 
actual work on the average Manitoba 
farm at that season except chores. 
Chores not being profitable as a source 
of experience, and with the absence of 
pay-days as another discouraging fac- 
tor, we considered alternatives or per- 
haps I should say the only alternative, 
that being the lumber woods. For that 
type of work, real wages were paid, 
$25 to $35 per month. So all these things 
being considered, the die was cast, we 
were, for the time being, going to be 
lumberjacks. 


With the advent of November we made 
our way back to Winnipeg, for it was 
there that most of the hiring was done 
for this type of winter operation. There 
were three employment agencies in the 
city. Being before the days of govern- 
ment agencies of this nature, these were 
privately owned and operated. 


With all the confidence in the world 
we started round the circuit of these 


agencies. In a very short time we had 
visited them all and I was never so 
thoroughly deflated in my life. We were 
turned down cold, definitely and 
speedily. 


Back to the hotel for a skull session 
to see if we could possibly figure out 
why this had happened to us. It did 
not take us long to find the ‘nigger in 
the wood pile.” When we left Killarney 
we had got into our city clothes and 
this was the way we were clad when 
we were trying to get employment in 
the woods. Walking down Main Street 
there was little doubt we had all the 
earmarks of the greenest type of green- 
horn. The solution, therefore, was to 
dress in old, even disreputable clothes, 
and try once more. 


This time we were successful, being 
signed up for the winter with the Pigeon 
Lumber Company in one of their camps 
situated about thirty miles up this inter- 
national boundary river from its mouth 
on Lake Superior. 


That winter experience was a story in 
itself that I do not propose to recount 
in too great detail. Suffice it to say, 
it was a rewarding experience in spite 
of it being at times a tough one. 
Generally speaking, the food was good 
and there was lots of it. If at times the 
cooking left something to be desired, it 
was scarcely noticed as the immense 
appetites we developed made us much 
more appreciative of quantity than 
quality. 


In these early days, “hours of labour” 
as a result of government regulation— 
or coming from later Trades Union move- 
ments—was not even dreamt of as a 
possibility in the lumber woods. We 
were in the woods before daylight, ready 
to start as soon as there was enough 
visibility for us to swing our axes. A 
short respite at noon to eat lunch in 
the open, and from then on till darkness 
made it impossible to work any longer. 
For six days a week this was the routine 
and while we had lots of 40 degrees 
below zero weather and _ occasional 
storms, the work went on uninterrupted 
from this or any other cause all winter 
long. 


Living conditions were primitive, al- 
though probably about average of those 
then existing. The camps where we slept 
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each accommodated about sixty men. 
Double decker bunks holding two men 
at each level extended along both sides 
and one end of the log building. The 
other end was the front of the camp with 
its only door and a couple of windows, 
these again being the only windows in 
the building. Furnishings were at an 
irreducible minimum. ‘‘Deacon benches” 
hewn from logs extending all the way 
around in front of the bunks took care 
of the seating requirements. For wash- 
ing, under the windows, there was a 
shelf with three wash basins. You dip- 
ped out your own water supply from one 
barrel, and when it had served its pur- 
pose, you emptied your basin into an- 
other. The heating needs were taken 
care of amply by a heater stove big 
enough to take in four foot cordwood 
lengths of logs. For sleeping the men 
furnished their own blankets, but to 
cushion the pole floored bunks the com- 
pany provided straw. 


The lumber camps of these days prac- 
tically all carried hordes of undercover 
fellow travellers, parasitic in character, 
commonly called lice, and our camp was 
no exception. Two courses were open to 
you; you could either let nature take its 
course, or you could carry on an uninter- 
rupted resistance to an invasion that was 
always threatening. When still in Win- 
nipeg, we had been warned by a casual 
acquaintance of this potential threat to 
our comfort. He advised us to get some 
sapodilla powder and keep it sprinkled 
in our bedding. I can testify to the effec- 
tiveness of this treatment, as it kept us 
free from these pests as long as the 
sapodilla lasted. Unfortunately, our 
supply ran out just about a week before 
the camp closed down and we then had 
a demonstration of how helpless we 
would have been without it. 


The work was finished and the camp 
was closed about 2 o'clock on a beauti- 
ful afternoon late in April. We shouldered 
our packs and set out immediately on a 
hike of about 25 miles to the railroad 
track. Next day to Fort William to be 
paid off, and then on to Edmonton. 


By the time that the winter was over, 
arrangements had been made by corres- 
pondence for the second detachment, of 
what was to be known for many years 
as the Scotch Colony, to come directly 
to Edmonton, where we were to join 


them. As these plans were made on the 
assumption that the woods operations 
would be over at about the date they 
usually were completed, and as it be- 
came apparent there would be a delay 
on this particular year of about ten days, 
one of us had to leave the camp before it 
closed so that the second contingent 
could be met in order that: there would 
be no delay in our settlement plans. 


When the other three of us arrived at 
Edmonton, we found that most of the 
advance party had left on a land-hunt 
several days before, fortunately under 
the guidance of a competent land guide. 
This left us with almost a week to wait 
for their return. Naturally we were 
anxious to get into action, but in early 
May as it was, it was a welcome rest and 
far from uninteresting, giving us an 
opportunity to absorb our new back- 
ground in this vibrant, pulsant frontier 
community, stimulated to super activity 
by the role it was now filling, of out- 
fitting the new settlers for their projected 
conquest of the virgin prairies. 


The market square was a hive of 
activity in this connection. Instead of it 
being used as it now is for a much need- 
ed parking place for cars, it was then a 
real farm produce market and pre- 
dominant in this produce were the loads 
of Timothy Hay from the neighbourhood 
farms. This was one of the most profit- 
able crops in these days, finding as it 
did, ready sale at from $12 to $18 a ton, 
in contrast with Oats, the main crop, 
where the farmers were doing well if 
they got 25 cents a bushel. 


Some of the stores are still there, 
although most of them have passed to 
other purposes. Predominant in the 
places of business, and none of these 
are left, were a number of blacksmith 
shops. Repairing farm machinery and 
vehicles was, as could be expected, an 
active part of their business, but activi- 
ties along another line more akin to the 
times and circumstances were at least 
more noticeable. You could seldom pass 
the square without seeing a blacksmith 
out there, leading an unbroken horse 
equipped with casting ropes. The rugged 
discipline of these ropes was applied 
time and again till the broncho was 
brought to realize that he must be con- 
tent to submit to a will other than his 
own. The test of when the taming was 
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complete was when he would allow his 
feet to be lifted and held in this position 
without too much struggle or protest. 
When the process was completed to the 
satisfaction of the smith, the horse was 
led back into the blacksmith shop where 
his hoofs were trimmed, probably for the 
first time in his life, and he was shod or 
left bare-footed as most of the horses 
then were, at the option of his owner. 
Apart from halter breaking, the first step 
in horse breaking, this comprised the 
greater part of the breaking process of 
most of these bronchos in their progres- 
sion from a life of leisure to one of toil. 


The hotel we were housed in was the 
St. Elmo, a clean, comfortable establish- 
ment, with much to recommend it to the 
travelling public. In common with many 
more hostelries of the day, it furnished 
room and board at a flat rate of $1 per 
day, with some reduction on a weekly 
rate. On a somewhat higher level there 
was the Queen's Hotel on Jasper Avenue 
close to the Bulletin Building, one of the 
older, if not the oldest hotel in the city. 
Further west, on the corner of Jasper and 
First Street, stood the highest class house 
of all, the Windsor, still in existence, but 
now known as the Selkirk. As conditions 
then were, it was almost on the western 
limits of settlement. 


But to return to the St. Elmo. I men- 
tioned it in the first instance on account 
of an incident I witnessed there one 
morning that illustrated to me at the 
time, and has remained in my recollec- 
tion ever since, how this new society was 
utterly without class distinction. 


The hotel premises were being en- 
larged. As a first step in the process, 
the original building, which had no 
basement under it, was moved to the 
back of the lot. There was to be a base- 
ment under the addition, and at the time 
I speak of, the excavation was well along 
towards completion. Picks, shovels and 


man power were the agencies employed 
for the job. 


In the basement, two men were work- 
ing, one quite apparently the contractor. 
A policeman strolling past (there were 
either two or three on the force then) 
stopped to talk to the workmen, and he 
in turn was soon joined by Charlie May, 
the Mayor. The Mays were a promi- 


nent family in the Edmonton of that day. 
In more recent times, the name is best 
remembered through the personality of 
the Mayor's nephew, Wop May. Of 
pioneer stock, he, as we know, carried 
on the pioneer tradition in an outstand- 
ing way in the field of aviation, as a 
pilot in World War One; later as one 
of the bush pilots who operated in the 
area, and who contributed so much to 
the mineral development of our northern 
hinterland and achieved much more than 
local fame for the many mercy flights 
carried out to successful completion. 


But, to return to the basement exca- 
vation at the St. Elmo Hotel, with the 
two men working in it and their two 
sidewalk supervisors—the Mayor and 
the representative of Law and Order, the 
constable. An animated conversation 
was being carried on and it could be 
seen, it was liberally spiced with banter. 
Apparently a suggestion was made that 
met with general approval. The two 
men from the excavation climbed out 
of it, and joined by the Mayor, they 
moved into the hotel bar-room and left 
the policeman standing all alone. To 
me, it seemed a pity that the rigorous 
conditions of his office should debar him 
from the consummation of fellowship 
which one could assume was proceeding 
behind that closed door. My pity, how- 
ever, was short lived, and altogether 
uncalled for, for after a prolonged 
scrutiny, up and down the street, he too, 
tcok the path inside and joined his 
friends. 


This unimportant incident did serve to 
drive home to my consciousness one of 
the outstanding characteristics of the 
people in this new land, a fellowship 
that was not hindered in its expression 
by reason of social or official position; 
even lega! convention was not taken too 
seriously if it threatened to interfere with 
that free association that according to 
their lights was much more important. 


Another interesting experience came 
from the fact that we were in the midst 
cf the 1904 Dominion General Election 
campaign. As far as the prairies were 
concerned, the issue was labelled ‘’Pro- 
vincial Autonomy.’ In spite of the 
generality of this title, there was no in- 
tention of adding to or taking from the 
autonomy of any of the established pro- 
vinces of Canada. What was in contem- 


plation, and what Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
Liberal Government was committed to 
was the carving of two new provinces, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, out of the 
area then known as the North West 
Territories. 


Naturally, the local interest in this 
issue, which was rather intense, also 
stirred our imagination. We were ap- 
proached on more than one occasion 
with the suggestion that we should vote 
on election day. The reaction to our 
statement that we were not eligible to 
vote, lacking the necessary residence 
qualifications, was possibly typical of 
the political morality of that time. It 
was to the effect that, that this objection 
could be overcome and that we should 
vote anyway. 


During the campaign, there came a 
night when there were two meetings to 
be held, each of these to be addressed 
by one of the two candidates in the field, 
they being Mr. Lessard, Conservative, 
and Frank Oliver, Liberal. Not being 
politically wise, we thought the best 
meeting would be at the largest audi- 
torium. This being the Thistle Rink, 
where Mr. Lessard was to speak, that 
is where we went. The audience was 
neither large nor enthusiastic, in sharp 
contrast to the rival gathering, in the 
Robertson Hall, where Mr. Oliver had 
his customary capacity audience, and at 
which, as usual, he was able to inspire 
his listeners with the worthiness of the 
causes he was advocating. We un- 
doubtedly missed the best of these two 
meetings. 


As we did not vote on election day, 
we could claim no credit for the results, 
these being that Mr. Oliver was success- 
ful in his candidacy, that Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier was returned to power, and that 
the “Autonomy Bill’’ became a part of 
the law of Canada on its passage 
through parliament later in the year. 
Thus the stage was set for self-govern- 
ment in Alberta and Saskatchewan, at 
a time when, as was seen later, a huge 
increase in population lay immediately 
ahead. New settlements springing up 
everywhere with all the customary 
“growing pains” that attend such de- 
velopment,. but with such remedies as 
could be found for their alleviation avail- 
able at short range from Edmonton, 


rather than the long range treatment 
that could only be found previously from 
Regina or Ottawa. 


No rough composite picture of the 
Edmonton of that day is complete with- 
out some reference to the mud. This is 
an occasional condition that still plagues 
us, but at the time we are talking about, 
when the weather contributed to the con- 
dition as it often did, the mud menace 
was not localized, it was universal. 


One picture still stands out in my 
memory, even after the fifty years that 
have elapsed. There had been a fairly 
heavy spring rain the day before I found 
myself standing on the sidewalk in front 
cf the Bulletin Building, right in the heart 
of the town, and looking over the broad 
expanse of Jasper Avenue, which by this 
time was an uninterrupted sea of liquid 
mud. As I watched, I saw a four-horse 
team approaching from the west, and as 
it came nearer, I saw it was hitched to 
a road grader. As the horses plodded 
along, it could be seen that their feet 
sank in the mud at each successive step 
clear up to their fetlocks, and sometimes 
a little higher. 


To me this did not seem to be too 
effective a method of dealing with the 
situation, but it was at least encourag- 
ing to realize that the municipality had 
a Public Works Department that was 
doing probably the only thing that could 
be done to improve the condition. It did, 
of course, by stirring up the “gooey” 
mess, hasten the process of evaporation. 


On occasions like this, anyone stray- 
ing off Jasper Avenue with his team, was 
liable to get stuck at any time, and 
almost any place. One of the notorious 
spots for this hazard was the terminus 
of the Edmonton, Yukon and Pacific Rail- 
way, at the bottom of the McDougall 
Hill. Flanking the sidings on either side, 
there were roadways for the wagons to 
draw up alongside the boxcars for their 
unloading. During wet spells, wagons 
mired down and stuck in the mud right 
alongside the railway tracks quite fre- 
quently. Doubling up teams and snak- 
ing the wagons out was almost routine 
procedure. Beyond that, all teamsters 
could do was pray for Nature to come 
to their relief in the way of dryer 
weather. 
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“NORTH WEST” and “MINNOW” 


Two Saskatchewan River Steamers 


By 


NICK WICKENDEN 


Most people acquainted with the early 
history of the prairies have heard of the 
“great age’ of steamboating on the 
Saskatchewan River, from 1873 to 1886; 
but it may not be so generally realized 
that two of the boats from this early 
period continued in use almost until the 
turn of the century. 


These were the ‘North West’’ and the 
‘‘Minnow.” Each represented one of the 
two most important companies which 
operated steamers on the Saskatchewan: 
the Winnipeg & Western Transportation 
Company, a subsidiary of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and the Northwest Coal 
& Navigation Company, the enterprise 
of the Galt family. 


Saskatchewan navigation was begun 
in 1873, when the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany built the ‘Northcote’’ above the 
Grand Rapids at the mouth of the river 
and sent it on an experimental voyage 
upstream: It promptly sank. But the 
Company needed better transportation 
than was afforded by the York boats and 
Red River carts hitherto in use, and made 
further efforts. On 22 July, 1875, the 
“Northcote” succeeded for the first time 
in reaching Edmonton;' in 1878 the steel- 
hulled “Lily’’ was also placed on the 
river, connecting with the ‘Northcote’ 
at Carlton and completing the trip to 
Edmonton. 


These boats carried only the goods of 
the Hudson's Bay Company; but in 1880 
the Company changed its policy, and 
engaged in general passenger and goods 
traffic. The high rates charged, how- 
ever, must have discouraged much use 
of its new service. The trip from Lower 
Fort Garry to Edmonton cost $70 cabin 
class, $35 deck class; the freight rate 
for the same distance was $6.25 per 
hundred pounds. 


Following this decision, the Hudson's 
Bay Company turned over its Saskatche- 
wan navigation business to a subsidiary 
company, the Winnipeg & Western 
Transportation Company, managed by 
Peter McArthur of Winnipeg. McArthur 
had started out in the steamboat busi- 
ness on the Red River in 1873 and ap- 
pears to have headed the W. & W. T. 
from its formation in 1878. In its early 
years, this company’s activities centred 
on the Assiniboine River; and it was for 
trips out of Winnipeg that McArthur built 
the ‘North West’’ at Moorhead, Minn., 
in the winter of 1880-81. 


The “North West’’ was, when it was 
built, the largest sternwheeled steam- 
boat in the northwest,” being 200 feet 
long and 33 feet wide, and drawing only 
18 inches. She cost $27,000; her sump- 
tuous fittings included a grand piano. 
During the 1881 season, she did a pro- 
fitable business on the Red and the 
Assiniboine.* 


By 1882, however, with the construc- 
tion of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
begun, traffic on the Assinboine was 
declining; but owing to the increase in 


1 Henry A. F. Macleod to Sandford Fleming, 28 
March 1876; in Fleming’s Report on surveys and 
preliminary operations on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway up to January 1877 (Ottawa: Maclean, 
Roger & Co., 1877), p. 193. | am indebted to J. G. 
MacGregor for calling my attention to this 
reference. 


* The “Marquis,” constructed a year later, was 
larger. 


There is a peristent rumour, given e.g. by Dal- 
rymple, (“Old Saskatchewan steamboats,” The 
Beaver, June 1930, p. 43): “Her—the ‘North 
Wests’—maiden voyage on the great river was 
made in 1874, with a cargo of lumber for the 
V.W.M.P. barracks at Fort Saskatchewan . . 
The facts that Fort Saskatchewan was not con- 
structed until 1875, and the “North West” not 
built until 1881, make this statement appear some- 
what unlikely. 


Vr. Wickenden is an honours graduate in history from the University of Alberta and was 1955 editor of 


The Gateway. 


During the summer of 1956, he was engaged by the Glenbow Foundation, Calgary, to 
conduct research into the history of steam navigation on the Canadian prairies. 


This article is a 


portion of his study and is published with kind permission of the Glenbow Foundation. Mr. Wickenden 
is now attending King’s College, Cambridge, on a Cohen studentship. 
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population along the Saskatchewan, 
there was a growing need for additional 
boats on that river. The ‘North West,” 
along with the ‘Marquis,’ the ‘‘Mani- 
toba”’ and the “City of Winnipeg,’’* were 
towed across Lake Winnipeg, where the 
last named boat capsized; the others 
were successfully “warped” through the 
difficult Grand Rapid by means of a 
1,000-foot cable.® 


For a year or two, the new Saskatche- 
wan steamboats did a lucrative business. 
The first and most profitable trip of the 
season might net $125,000 or so. Most 
of the goods carried was destined for 
northern posts of the H.B.C. 


The steamers did not long remain 
without competition, however. In the 
fall of 1883 the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way was completed across the prairies, 
and it became cheaper to ship by rail. 
As a result, the rates of the W. & W. T. 
Company in 1884 showed a sharp drop: 
passenger fares from Winnipeg to Ed- 
monton and Fort Saskatchewan became 
$40 cabin class, $20 deck, and only $4 
per hundred was charged for freight to 
Edmonton.® Business was still good, 
however. On its 1884 trip to Edmonton, 
the “North West” carried a full load of 
300 tons, including flour, sugar, tea, 
bacon, nails, agricultural machinery, 
medicine, and baby carriages.’ At the 
end of the 1884 season, the ‘‘North West’’ 
went into winter quarters at Prince 
Albert. 


Meanwhile, events had been taking 
place which brought about the placing 
of the ‘Minnow,’ the second steamer 
under consideration, on the South Sas- 
katchewan River. 


In the spring of 1879, Elliott T. Galt, 
who had just come to the west as an 
official of the Department of the Interior, 
observed the outcroppings of coal at the 
“Coal Banks,’’ at the present location 
of the city of Lethbridge. He wrote 
about them to his more famous father, 
Sir Alexander Tilloch Galt, then serving 
as Canadian High Commissioner in 
London. 


Sir A. T. Galt explained the possi- 
bilities to some of his acquaintances in 
London: William Lethbridge, a publisher; 
his partner the Rt. Hon. W. H. Smith 
(who was also an influential Conserva- 
tive politician); and W. A. Bartlett Bur- 
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dett-Coutts, who had recently married 
the Baroness Angela Burdett-Coutts, the 
wealthiest woman in England. In 1881, 
Sir Alexander visited the west himself to 
inspect the site. As a result, the next 
year, the North-West Coal and Naviga- 
tion Company was organized under the 
presidency of William Lethbridge, with 
a capital of £50,000. 


A market for coal was nearby in the 
form of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
which reached Medicine Hat in 1883. 
There was still, however, the problem 
of transporting the coal from Lethbridge 
to the railway; and for this purpose it 
was planned to use steamers on the 
Belly (Oldman) River towing barges of 
coal. 


Accordingly, the ‘‘Baroness’’ was con- 
structed at Lethbridge and the ‘‘Alberta”’ 
at Medicine Hat. The “Minnow,” the 
third member of the fleet, seems to have 
been purchased in Winnipeg and ship- 
ped west by C.P.R. flat car.* It was the 
smallest of the three boats—73 feet long, 
10 feet broad, with engines of less than 
six horsepower. 


These boats were tried out in the sea- 
son of 1884, and failed dismally. In 
the spring, when the Belly River was in 
flood, they proceeded downstream with- 
out difficulty, but could not make good 
time on the return trip. When the water 
went down to its normal level, which 


4 The “Marquis” was a boat partially constructed 
at Winnipeg in 1882 and completed above the 
Grand Rapid. Its 202-foot length made it the 
largest boat on the Saskatchewan. The “Mani- 
toba” and the “City of Winnipeg” (at first called 
the “Minnesota”) had been constructed by the 
short-lived Merchants International Transportation 
Line for service on the Red in 1875. 


5 An early description of the “warping” process is 
John Palliser’s: “We have been on board Ameri- 
can steamers” (he wrote) “while they have 
ascended rapids by means of an anchor at the head 
of the rapids, from which a rope is connected 
to a capstan on board, driven by the steamer’s 
machinery, and thus warped up the current.”— 
Journals, detailed reports. and observations, p. 10. 


® For some reason, the freight rate to Fort Sas- 
katchewan and Victoria (Pakan) 25 cents 
higher. 


was 


The ship’s log for the trip is cited in Hawkes, 
Saskatchewan and its people, vol. i, p. 34f. 


* Perhaps its construction was begun with the in- 
tention of using it for a “pleasure yacht”; at least, 
that is the way the Winnipeg steamboat inspector 
listed it in his annual reports, published in the 
Canadian Sessional Papers. 


it did all too soon, the boats in spite 
of their shallow draughts often ran 
aground on the shifting sand bars in the 
river bed.” At the end of the year, the 
experiment was abandoned, and plans 
were laid for building the narrow-gauge 
“Turkey Track” railway line instead. 


The year 1885 brought the North West 
Rebellion, under the leadership of Louis 
Riel; and the steamboats on the Sas- 
katchewan were withdrawn from their 
humdrum commercial duties to serve as 
troop transports for the army under 
General Middleton. The “Minnow” 
went from winter quarters to Saskatche- 
wan Landing, arriving on 27 April; the 
transport officer there sent her to over- 
take the ‘Norihcote,’’ which he had 
heard was stranded below the Elbow 
of the South Saskatchewan, and rush 
necessary items from the ‘Northcote’s” 
cargo to the troops at Clarke's Cross- 
ing near Saskatoon. The captain of the 
“Minnow” was more interested in the 
money-making enterprise of towing a 
barge owned by a Metis, and never did 
overtake the ‘Northcote’; and the ‘‘Min- 
now’ was not called into service again 
during the Rebellion. 


The “North West’ played a more 
important part in the Rebellion activities 
as atrcep transport. From Prince Albert 
it was sent to the Hudson's Bay Crossing 
on the South Saskatchewan, then to 
Batoche, then back to Prince Albert. On 
22 May it left again, carrying General 
Middleton with a force of troops to Battle- 
ferd. During the next few weeks it served 
as a transport between Battleford and 
Fort Pitt. Following the surrender of 
Poundmaker, the ‘North West’ received 
a strange and rather pathetic cargo; the 
stacks of battered and rusty guns, con- 
fiscated from the defeated Indians. 
Finally, it was one of the boats that 
took the Eastern Canadian troops in the 
Rebellion as far as the Grand Rapids 
cn their homeward journey. 


After 1885, their usefulness cver, the 
“Alberta” and the “Baroness’’ were 
beached and dismantled. The Minnow” 
was also laid up; but it was not to meet 
the fate of the others. 


In 1875, Joseph and Francois Lamou- 
reux, two adventurous brothers from 
Montreal, had gone eastward from Ed- 
monton on their way home from the 
California gold rush. They liked the 
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country around Fort Saskatchewan, and 
the next year they returned with other 
members of their family to become the 
original settlers on the north side of 
ihe river, opposite the Mounted Police 
fort, in the district still named ‘Lamou- 
reux’’ after them. 


Jce and Frank Lamoureux were enter- 
prising men who did not confine them- 
selves to agriculture. Soon they had 
obtained a sawmill and a gristmill from 
Prince Albert, and set up in business; 
the gristmill was later sold, but the saw- 
mill operated for many years. 


The Lamoureux brothers cut their 
timber farther up the Saskatchewan 
River, and floated it down to their saw- 
mill in rafts. Along with the men on the 
rafts went a wagon and team of horses, 
to provide transportation back upstream. 


Joseph Lamoureux was not satisfied 
with this arrangement; and in the sum- 
mer of 1887 he took a trip to Lethbridge, 
paid the North-West Coal and Naviga- 
tion Company $1,000, and came back 
with the “Minnow.” But according to 
Hermisdas Lamoureux (who as a boy 
helped cut cordwood for the Minnow”) 
of Edmonton, the idea of buying a 
steamer was Frank's; and it was not a 
cood one. ‘They broke themselves with 
the beat,’ he says today. “They put 
the profit in that. If they had used horses 
they still weuld have been all right.’’'° 


Nevertheless, the ‘‘Minnow” proved to 
be a satisfactory means of transporta- 
tion. On 2 September, 1887, she de- 
livered a load of coal and lumber to 
Battleford for sale, and thereafter con- 
tinued to operate with little difficulty. 
Her name was turned by the the Lamou- 
reux family into the French ‘‘Minou’’— 
“little cr “kitten.” Once in a while 
she did odd transportation jobs; in 1895, 
she towed the machinery owned by 
Judge Charles Rouleau to the site of his 
gold mine. All did not go well on that 
particular trip: “The ‘Minnow’ got 
agreund and partly filled with water. 
The town fire engine was taken down 
this forenoon and pumped her out,” re- 


2 It is at least doubtful, however, whether “the 
boats required more coal to get back to Leth- 
bridge from Medicine Hat than they hauled from 
Lethbridge to Medicine Hat in the first place,” 
as Ken Liddell writes in The Calgary Herald of 
3 August 1956. The boats probably burnt wood. 

1° Statement at interview, 30 July, 1956. 


The “Minnow” is seen here at Fort Saskatchewan on August Ist, 1898, unloading after a trip 
from Battleford. The boat was operated at that time by Cunliffe and Ball, who had purchased 
it from the Lamoureux brothers in the previous month. The “Minnow” was 73 feet long, 10 feet 


broad, and had engines of less than six horsepower. 


ported the Edmonton Bulletin on 30 
August, 1895." 


But the “Minnow” outlived her use- 
fulness in the lumber business, and was 
sold on 11 July, 1898, for only $200 to 
Cunliffe and Ball, of Fort Saskatchewan. 
It was not the boat it had been in ‘87. 


Little is remembered today of Percy 
B. Cunliffe. He is recalled as a 
Britisher, a “remittance man” of sorts— 
at least, he was backed by money from 
home. He was a “lone wolf,’ without 
family or relatives in this country. He 
went into the flour milling business at 
Fort Saskatchewan, and it was in con- 
nection with this that he bought the 
“Minnow.” It is not certain how long 
he operated it. His mill eventually burnt 
down, and he himself died in the early 
years of the present century.’* 


As for the “Minnow,” the old timers 
recall that it broke loose from its moor- 
ings in a flood, was swept down the 
river from the Fort and wrecked on an 
island. Some attempt was made to re- 
build it; but in the end it was beached 
up a creek on the north bank of the river 
near the Edmonton highway about two 
and a half miles west of the Fort and 
abandoned.*® 
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(Photo: Ernest Brown collection). 


We may now return to follow the 
career of the “North West.” In one way 
cr another, most of its sister ships came 
to grief by the end of the 1886 season;" 
but the ‘North West,’’ which had always 
been the fastest and most powerful of 
the Saskatchewan River fleet, continued 
in operation. The C.P.R. had been com- 
pleted by 1886, and it was necessary to 
give a much cheaper rate in order to 
attract business. This was done; flour 
was transported to Edmonton for $1.80 
per 100 pounds, for which the railway 
charged $2.50; the charge for merchan- 


11 Quoted in W. Everard Edmonds, “Steamboat days 
on the Saskatchewan,” Queen’s Quarterly, vol. 
lvi, no. 2, 1949, 


12 | have no information about his partner, Bell. 


13 Statements of Mme. Morel and M. Hormisdas 
Lamoureux. 


14 I have no information on the “Princess,” supposed 
to have been run to Edmonton in 1887. See letter, 
Ernest Brown to W. Everard Edmonds, 6 April 
1948, copy in the files of the Alberta Legislative 
Library, Edmonton. p. 2. 


15 Blue, History of Alberta, vol. i p. 309. 


16 [.E., as far as Edmonton. The capacity of the 
“North West” was about 300 tons. 


17 Quoted by W. Everard Edmonds, “Steamboat days 
on the Saskatchewan,” p. 3. 
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dise was $2.90 per 100, against the rail- 
way rate of $4.50." 


For some years the “North West” 
seems to have done good business. On 
14 July, 1888, the Edmonton Bulletin 
reported: 


“The North West arrived from Grand 
Rapids about five o'clock Sunday eve- 
ning. The cargo was the largest ever 
brought up the river, 227 tons,'® chiefly 
the Edmonton, Athabasca, and Peace 
River outfits of the Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Considering the heavy cargo, the 
steamer made one of the quickest trips 
on record. The connecting steamer from 
Winnipeg did not reach Grand Rapids 
until June 18th, and passed large quanti- 
ties of ice on the way out. The North 
West got away on June 24th, reached 
Cumberland on the 26th, Prince Albert 
on July lst, Battleford on the 3rd and 
Edmonton on the 


A trip downstream was recorded by 
Corporal John A. Connor in 1892: 

. . Constable Harley and myself 
left Prince Albert on the evening of the 
24th June, for detachment duty at Cum- 
berland House. We went aboard the 
steamer ‘North-West’ which was to leave 
at 6:30 a.m. of the 25th inst., but, owing 
to some difficulty in loading cattle and 
taking on wood, it did not leave until 
1:30 p.m. of that date. We arrived at 
Cumberland at 6:00 a.m. of the 27th inst. 


“There were 50 head of cattle on 
board, 3,000 sacks of flour and some 
merchandise, all of which were distri- 
buted at Fort a la Corne, Cumberland, 
the Pas, and Cedar Lake; the cattle were 
also distributed at the above-named 
places...‘ 


The “North West” continued to make 
two trips a year with good cargoes until 
1896. In 1897 she did not attempt to 
hrave the hazards of the swampy area 
near Cumberland House or of Cole's 
Falls just above the Forks, but plied 
only between Edmonton and Prince 
Albert. Her main cargo was flour from 
the H.B.C. mill at Prince Albert, and 
other goods for the northern H.B.C. posts. 
She had not lost her speed; in 1897 she 
made the down in two and a half days. 


One may well be amazed that the 
“North West” could continue in business, 
especially after 1891 when the railway 
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opened from Calgary to Edmonton. One 
reason was no doubt the cheapness of 
fuel. The ‘North West’’ consumed per- 
haps two cords of wood an hour, but 
more wood could easily be had from 
farmers alorig the river bank who had 
nothing much to do in the winter but 
cut and stack it. 


In the second place, wages for the 
boat's crew did not amount to too much. 
In charge of the boat was the first mate 
(there was no captain and no second 
mate), a halfbreed named Joseph Smith, 
who, along with his son, did the navi- 
gation; there were two engineers, and a 
clerk. These were the only highly-paid 
crewmen.’ 


The score of muscular halfbreeds who 
loaded and unloaded the boat, on the 
other hand, got perhaps $15 a month, 
and board. L. R. Goodridge of Edmon- 
ton, who hired as cabin boy on the 
“North West" as a lad of 17 in 1897, 
recalls that he got 50 cents a day in 
addition to board. But there was a reason 
for the low wages: ‘Half the time we 
were sleeping,’ Mr. Goodridge says. 
“We had a snap as far as work goes 
on the boat.” 


On its arrival at Edmonton, while a 
cargo to go downstream was got to- 
gether, the “North West” could be rented 
for excursions. The favourite spot for 
these events was Big Island, 18 miles up- 
stream. There was no commercial 
development at Big Island, and food for 
the trips had to be packed by the ladies 
beforehand; however, there was some- 


times an orchestra and dancing on 
board. 


But the career of the “North West’ 
was bound to come to an end soon. The 
only places at which it could call were 
the five Hudson's Bay posts between 
Prince Albert and Edmonton; there were 
not enough towns to provide a profitable 
local commerce. 


The season in which the ‘North West” 
could operate was very short. In April, 


1s Report of the commissioner of the North-West 
Mounted Police Force, 1892, appendix A, p. 12 f. 
I am indebted to Hugh Dempsey of the Glenbou 
Foundation for this quotation, 


'9 | do not have figures for their pay: but some 
idea may be given by the fact that the captains 
of the Galt boats earned £30 a month ($150. with 
1884 purchasing power.) 
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1897, its manager, R. McGinn, adver- 
tised in the Edmonton Bulletin that it 
would sail ‘‘on or about the lst of May”; 
the same advertisement was still appear- 
ing on 13 May. It was usually closer 
to the 24th before the “North West”’ could 
leave; and low water on the Saskatche- 
wan forced her back to winter moorings 
in August. 


In addition to the sand bar hazard, 
the boat, because of its very shallow 
draught, was at the mercy of any strong 
wind. Mr. Goodridge recalls a time when 
he was on board, when the ‘North 
West” was almost overturned by a gust 
of wind not far from the High Level 
Bridge at Edmonton. 


All things considered, it was not sur- 
prising that the ‘North West’ showed 
no profit at the end of 1897, and her 
owners decided that that season would 
be her last. Timbers were placed under 
her and she was hauled out of the river 
for good, onto the flat not far from the 
present-day Edmonton powerhouse.”” 


The surprising thing was perhaps that 
so many boats were placed on the river 
after her. Besides John Walters’ boats 
“City of Edmonton” and “Strathcona,” 
there was the Saskatchewan," a second 
‘Alberta,’’ the “Upas,’’ and other boats 
built at Prince Albert and the Pas. Prac- 
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tically nothing is known about many of 
them.”! 


But the “North West’ had one more 
voyage to make. In the summer of 1899, 
the North Saskatchewan River rose 41 
feet above its usual level; the “North 
West'’ broke from its moorings on 19 
August. Swept downstream by the flood, 
it was dashed against one of the newly- 
built piers of the Low Level Bridge, and 
totally wrecked.** With it went the last 
link with the golden age of steamboat- 
ing on the Saskatchewan. 


20 Until 1895-6, the “North West” had been moored 
each winter at Prince Albert, not far from the 
greying skeleton of the “Marquis.” In 1896 it was 
decided to leave her at Edmonton for the winter 
instead. 

21 Enquiries made to D. R. Fraser & Company owners 
of the “Upas,” brought to light the information 
that no one connected with the firm today remem- 
bers the boat, and the company records, dating 
back to 1888, were destroyed in moving to a new 
office. 

22 However, Turner (The North-West Mounted 
Police, vol. ti, p. 230) claims the “North West” 
survived until 1903; and the painting of the 
steamer which hangs in the Saskatchewan Legis- 
lative building at Regina is said, both by Mac- 
lean’s Magazine for July, 1931, and by the official 
catalogue published by the Saskatchewan govern- 
ment, to have been executed on the boat's arrival 
at Battleford in 1906. The “North West” must 
have had an unusually substantial ghost. One 
rather hopes to see its phantom glide down the 
Saskatchewan beneath the High Level Bridge in 
the dark of the moon. 


“CALGARY—A somewhat serious shooting affray took place on Thursday night 
at a dance going on at Jack Ellis’ old restaurant. The participants were one John 


Bertrand, otherwise the ‘Black Kid,’ 


and Hank Forbes, formerly a detective 


employed by the Stock Association at Macleod. 

“It appears that there was a scarcity of partners in the dance, and Forbes 
took umbrage at the Kid, who insisted on being ‘on the floor’ every time. Approach- 
ing the gay Kid, Forbes said, ‘You black—you, I want to do some of this danc- 


ing myself.’ 


“The epithet was answered by a blow which floored Forbes, who was more 


or less drunk. 


The bystanders interfered and Forbes left the place. Proceeding 


over town he secured a six-shooter and returned. Entering the room he exposed the 
weapon and made for the Kid, who instantly dropped on his knees, and tried 
to gain the door by crawling between Forbes’ legs. When in this position Forbes 
fired twice in rapid succession. The first bullet went through the Kid's hat and 
grazing the scalp partially stunned the man. The second shot pierced the floor. 
“In the excitement the Kid, recovering, gct outside. Forbes followed him and 
just as the Kid was passing round the corner of the building, brought him to earth 
with a shot which inflicted a slight wound in the side. Forbes walked up and 
fired again, the ball this time cutting the sleeve and scratching the right forearm. 
The attack was then abandoned, and Forbes shortly made himself scarce. The 
Kid is not dangerously wounded, but his escape is almost a miracle. Forbes’ 

whereabouts are unknown. The police are in search.” 
—Lethbridge News, March 12, 1886. 
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JOE MacDONALD, TRIPPER 


1835 - 1916 


By 


BARBARA A. JOHNSTONE 


A recent trip to Edmonton from Win- 
nipeg, almost a thousand miles, ac- 
centuated for me by constant amazement 
at the endurance feats carried out by 
those generations of men of Rupert’s 
Land called guides, trippers, or voya- 
geurs. We take our highways and moun- 
tain passes so much for granted. We 
have a smattering of knowledge con- 
cerning our ‘big’ explorers, and we so 
rarely consider the unknown or little- 
known men who walked, paddled or 
rowed this North West country inte 
being. 


This is part of the story of one of those 
men—Joe Macdonald, son of a Hudson's 
Bay Company interpreter and steersman, 
Donald Macdonald from Brora, Scotland, 
and his French wife, Janette Beaudry. 
After serving the Company for thirty 
years at Fort Edmonton, Rocky Mountain 
House and Bow Fort, Joe’s father retired 
and took his land grant in the fur trade 
parish of Saint Andrew's on the Red 
River in 1835, the year of Joe's birth. 


The boy's great-uncles were John and 
Donald ‘“Mad’’ McKay—Pedlars who 
joined the Hudson's Bay Company in the 
1780's. His cousins were John Richards 
and the Hon. James McKay. His neigh- 
bours and schoolmates all of the old fur 
trade school for whom the propensity to 
travel was almost as strong as the aver- 
age human's need for food. 


No wonder, then, that after his days 
at the local school were over and he 
had made small journeys with relatives, 
he wished to sally forth on adventures 
of his own. 


When he was twenty he went off on 
his first real job with John Rowand, 
Junior (son of Chief Factor John Rowand 
of Edmonton) to bring to Red River some 
cattle which the old fur trader had left 
at Edmonton. Their route was via Gull 
Lake and Fort Carlton. After a four-day 
stay at Edmonton, they rounded up the 
cattle and drove them over the prairies 


Joe Macdonald and his wife, the former Miss 
Margaret Fraser, daughter of Colin Fraser of 
the Hudson's Bay Company. 


to Red River. This was the beginning 
of his treks which, roughly calculated, 
amount to a total of about 45,000 miles, 
mainly by foot with dog teams or Red 
River carts, sometimes by boat. 


In the fall of 1855 he accompanied 
two Englishmen, Dickenson and Ogilvie 
to Saint Paul. It was supposed to be 
a big game hunting trip, but the Sioux 
in that area being in their usual war- 
like mood, turned the journey into a 
“hunted” trip. By the time Saint Paul 
was reached, the Englishmen decided to 
return to Upper Canada, so Joe, a friend, 
and their carts started back for Red 


Barbara Johnstone is Custodian of the Historical Exhibition, Hudson’s Bay Company's store, Winnipeg 


and is a member of the Manitoba Historical Society. 
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River. Their journey was a difficult one 
through bush country and took them 
thirty days. 


In 1857 Captain John Palliser came 
out under the British Government to 
study the possibilities, resources, and 
extent of western Canada, so that he 
could report back as to how suitable the 
country was for settlement. His adviser 
was the Honourable James McKay, who, 
like Joe’s father, was a nephew of “Mad” 
McKay. Through his influence young Joe 
became attached to the Palliser party. 


Of the 1857 journey Joe related: 


“We rambled through the prairie 
country, back and forward from the 
boundary (Canadian-American) to 
the North Saskatchewan. Every- 
where we rambled with carts. They 
studied every portion of that country 
during the summer, and in the 
autumn we reached Fort Carlton 
before we turned our faces towards 
Fort Garry.” 


The summer of 1858 found them again 
on the prairie. They reached Fort Pitt, 
where, to the best of Joe’s memory, part 
of the group went on to Edmonton. Cap- 
tain Palliser, however, who wanted to 
have some instruments repaired, re- 


turned to Fort Garry, and thence to Saint 
Paul. 


Joe had returned with him, and facing 
a winter without work, joined the Cana- 
dian party of Simon J. Dawson and 


de Salaberry on the survey party to Fort 
William. 


Joe credited Dawson and de Salaberry 
as being very fine men, but laughed 
outrightly at the route being called the 
“Dawson Road.” 


“What! Call it ‘Dawson Road’,” he 
cried, ‘when it had been used for close 
on a hundred years, and by the Indians 
ages before the first whitemen? Why, 
that’s the road they call the Grand 
Portage!’’! Just as the Carlton or Edmon- 
ton trails were called those names be- 
cause they led to Carlton and Edmonton. 
Apparently old Joseph grew wrathful 
over the “new” discoveries by the 
Canadian... and he was not alone. In 
this vein he said: 


“People (meaning the new arrivals 
from Ontario, mainly) talk about the 
first white man here, and the first white 
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woman there ...I tell you, there’s hardly 
a tree in the last west but a fur trader 
has scratched his back against it two 
hundred years ago! As for the white 
women, did all the Scottish lassies 
brought out for the Selkirk settlement 
go down and settle in Red River? Didn't 
some of the old factors pick out likely 
lassies and marry them and take them 
back to the Mackenzie and Liard Districts 
...a@s McLeod and many other big fac- 
tors did? And didn’t our Arcadian and 
Scottish traders send the fare back home 
for their sweethearts? Pooh! Folk who 
say ‘so-and-so’ was the first know little 
of the old times!" And as we know, it 
isn't when you came, it’s what you do 
for the country that counts in the long 
run! 


The country of the Dawson survey 
through to the Grand Portage was new 
to Joe. 


“That was,’ he recorded, ‘the first time 
I put snowshoes on, for the snow falls 
deeply down there by the lakes. Up at 
Edmonton or down on the plains I have 
never needed snowshoes. On that trip 
we packed our provisions and blankets 
on toboggans. We crossed a good many 
rough, granite hills covered with snow. 
Coming down the hills, that crazy little 
toboggan would steal onto the stick of 
my shoes, and — well, we all used to 
come down together! Ahh, but I did not 
endure this for many days! One night 
as we were around the campfire, I hurled 
my toboggan into the flames, watching 
the wood curl and frizzle in enjoyment! 
The rest of the way I carried my pack 
on my shoulders.” 


Back at Fort Garry, Joe re-joined Pal- 
liser. This time the expedition went 
through the Saskatchewan country to the 
Rockies via the Kootenay Pass and via 
the Columbia River to the coast. 


On this particular trip, Joe mentioned 
that: 


“I saw the chimneys of old Bow Fort, 
just above the Ghost River, and when 
we got into the Blackfeet country and 
they heard that I was the son of their 
old friend they could not do enough for 
me. 


1 Quotations are from a manuscript written in 1908 
by Isaac Cowie, who interviewed Joe Macdonald 
in Edmonton. 
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They proceeded to the Kicking Horse 
Pass which then received its name. 


According to Joe’s account, in that 
area he saw Doctor Hector’s cayuse 
kick-up his heels, throwing the doctor 
over a precipice. After he was carried 
up, the good-natured little man lay 
senseless for six hours. Because of the 
impression that the accident left with 
them, the party named the pass, the 
Kicking Horse. 


When the expedition was over, Joe 
returned to Fort Garry. There arrived 
at the settlement a party of English 
noblemen (Lord Richard Grosvenor, Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, Mr. Henry Sey- 
mour, M.P., and the Hon. Evelyn Ashley). 
They had come to hunt buffalo. Joe 
accompanied them to Devil's Lake in the 
Dakotas where they contented them- 
selves with killing one animal each. 
Then they returned to Fort Garry where 
Lord Richard Grosvenor arranged to visit 
the Qu’Appelle Indians’ hunting grounds 
with the Hon. James McKay. The other 
members of the party prepared to return 
to Crow Wing by dog team, having en- 
gaged the services of the famous John 
Monkman, one of the finest dog runners 
in the Red River area. 


Monkman saw to it that there were 
sufficient carrioles for the passengers, 
sleighs for the baggage and provisions, 
and drivers. One of the drivers was Joe, 
who obtained a crack team of dogs just 
brought down from Edmonton by Chief 
Trader John Rowand Jr. 


At the same time, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment’s expedition under Henry Y. 
Hind, having concluded its season's 
work, was also preparing to go to Crow 


Wing. 


Of all the sports enjoyed by the 
Red River settlers, horse and dog 
racing took the lead. Here was a 
grand chance for fun and betting 
which everyone looked forward to, 
for the course would be four hun- 
dred miles long over unbeaten snow 
for the most part. 


Professor Hind’s party started first, 
giving the English sportsmen the ad- 
vantage of an open trail. That was early 
on November 30th. Thirteen days later 
the Englishmen under Monkman, and a 
day later the Canadians under Cline, 
arrived in Crow Wing. 


Hind, in his “Narrative of the Cana- 
dian Red River’ (Vol. II, pp. 101-102) 
agrees with Joe’s tale for the most part, 
with the exception that: 


“After a splendid gallop of twenty 
miles we entered Crow Wing in the fol- 
lowing order, and close together—Lord 
Cavendish, first; Mr. Seymour, second; 
Mr. Hind, third; Hon. Mr. Ashley, fourth; 
Mr. Dickenson, fifth; Mr. Fleming, sixth; 
the rest nowhere.” 


Whatever the result of the race, as- 
suredly much money changed hands in 
Red River! 


The year 1860 found Joe as a guide 
in the party of the Earl of Southesk. 


A train of early ox carts. (Photo from Ernest Brown collection.) 
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Their “jaunt” took them from Fort Garry 
to Banff, then via Jasper House to Ed- 
monton, and from Edmonton via Fort 
Pelly back to Red River. 


A year later, upon Southesk’s recom- 
mendation, his brother-in-law, Lord Dun- 
more, hired Joe as a guide for his party. 
This latest lot of Englishmen who had 
“come to see’ were army officers, 
stationed at Montreal, on leave. They 
were content with a visit to the Cypress 
Hills country. But Lord Dunmore had 
taken a fancy to Joe and his dog team, 
and being a man of wealth and humour, 
decided to take back to Montreal with 
him a little fun. He engaged the trip- 
per to take his team of first-rate dogs 
to that city. 


Joe set out from Fort Garry at 1 p.m. 
one December day in 1861 and arrived 
at Pembina (65 miles away) at 9 p.m. 
He made the remaining 332 miles to 
Crow Wing in six days. It is not re- 
corded as to how the rest of the journey 
to Montreal was made, but once there, 
apparently Dunmore’s north-west dog- 
team created quite a sensation. One 
day, sweeping full tilt around a corner, 
Joe’s dogs ran into the horses pulling the 
equipage of the officer commanding the 
Montreal garrison! Not long afterwards, 
Jce left Montreal. 


He left for the west with two more 
officers keen on trying their luck at the 
hunt. They were Captains Lake and 
Davenport, stationed in Hamilton. At 
Fort Garry, two more were added to the 
party in the form of two Sardinians, 
Count Casteleoni and. Major Vecchi. 
They proceeded via the Touchwood Hills 
to the junction of the Bow and High- 
wood Rivers. 


There,’ related Joe, ‘‘was the biggest 
number of Indians I ever saw together, 
consisting of Blackfeet, Bloods, and 
Piegans. We were camped in a valley 
when they suddenly appeared on the 
sky-line and poured like a flood of water 
down the slopes on every side. They 
surrounded us, then encamped with our 
tiny party in the middle. The situation 
appeared to be desperate, but our Metis 
interpreter managed to make friends 
with them. Again, on discovery that I 
was the son of their old war chief, the 
Blackfeet were delighted to show me 
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attention. But we were all mighty glad 
when they allowed us to pitch off and 
leave.” 


Their interpreter was “Ay-ca-po,” 
the Indian name of Esidore Dumas, 
whose son, Gabriel, was Riel's fight- 
ing general in the 1885 uprising. 


The party continued on its way 
through the Kootenay Pass, down 
through the Tobacco Plains to Fort Col- 
vile, and on to Walla Walla. Then they 
took boats to the Dalles and Astoria. 
At Fort Colvile Joe met Angus Mac- 
donald-dhu, a relative of his father’s, 
and on his way home, at Little Red Deer, 
he met Hugh Munro, who, in the days of 
his youth had spent two years with Joe's 
father, Donald, living with the Piegans. 
This was around 1807-1809 when the 
Hudson's Bay Company at Edmonton, 
requiring reliable interpreters, had made 
an agreement with the Piegans to have 
these two young Scots live among them 
to learn the language and customs of 
that people. It may be easily imagined 
that Joe heard not a few yarns around 
that campfire at Little Red Deer. 


By 1864 he had again returned to Red 
River, perhaps proving the old adage 
that once having drunk of its water, one 
must return! 


Doctor John Rae at that time was pre- 
paring to survey a line for the telegraph 
which the Hudson's Bay Company in- 
tended to build across the continent. Joe 
accompanied Doctor Rae from Fort Garry 
to the Rockies, through the Yellowhead 
Pass to Fort George. He then returned 
to Red River. 


It seems that at this period of his life, 
Joe, who, in the course of a day could 
outrun a horse, seemed weary of his 
life as a tripper. 


So in 1865, he and Murdoch McLellan 
(McLennan, he is sometimes called) who, 
with Joe’s brother John Macdonald had 
been with Doctor Rae on the 1854 ex- 
pedition in search of Franklin, started 
from the Red River settlement with dogs 
for the Saskatchewan gold fields, dis- 
covered by Doctor Hector at Edmonton. 
Their route was via Lake Manitoba, 
Lake Winnipegosis, Fort Pelly, Touch- 
wood Hills, the Moose Woods and Eagle 
Hill Creek to the Saskatchewan, then 
across. to Fort Pitt. 
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Buffalo were numerous after they 
struck the Saskatchewan, but it was gold 
that they were after. In one month, 
skimming the virgin bars at low water, 
Joe made eight hundred dollars, then 
lost it by going off prospecting on the 
Athabasca. 


“Murdoch McLennan did better,’’ Joe 
succinctly remarked. 

During high water when they could 
not work the bars, Joe took a contract 
to cut hay for the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany. Then he entered that company’s 
service as a clerk in 1865, serving at 
Lac Ste. Anne. 


From 1866 to 1869 he was in charge 
of Jasper House, in the Yellowhead Pass. 
He was then offered by Chief Factor 
Christie the charge of Lesser Slave Lake, 
and promotion, but preferred to ‘go 
free,’ as the saying was. 


How he managed to stay in one place 
for so long would be a story in itself. 
Perhaps it had something to do with his 
marrying Margaret Fraser, daughter of 
Colin Fraser, Sir George Simpson's piper. 


“On leaving the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, he related, “I began overland 
freighting from Edmonton to Fort Garry. 
But first, in June, 1869, I went with my 
family on a visit to my friends and rela- 
tives at Saint Andrew's, Red River. In 
the fall of the year I was sent to meet 
the Hon. William MacDougall, to assist 
him on his way from Saint Paul, Min- 
nesota. Before we reached the boundary, 


eleven determined Metis hunters, under 
Lepine, met Mr. McDougall and warned 
him that he would not be allowed to 
cross the line. I was, after that, sent 
on with Mr. Provencher of the prospec- 
tive governor's staff. I carried despatches 
from Mr. McDougall to Governor Mc- 
Tavish concealed in my mocassins. 


““We were stopped at the barricade on 
Scratching River by President John Bruce 
and his men, who evidently meant busi- 
ness. We were arrested and taken for 
awhile to the church nearby. Louis Riel 
at that time was only an understrapper 
there. 


“One of the Metis gave me a severe 
poke in the ribs with a loaded flintlock 
on that occasion. He was much more 
severely reminded of it when I had the 


gratification of meeting him on the 
Saskatchewan Trail near Touchwood 
Hills sometime after.”’ 

Joe’s life as a hunter, trader, and 


freighter on the plains went on. He 
tried ranching, then finally settled down 
on his homestead across the river from 
Edmonton. His lot became the site of 
the City of Strathcona, which amala- 
mated with Edmonton in 191l. From 
his log cabin on the heights he watched 
Edmonton grow and grow under the 
might of scrambling human energy. His 
beard turned white, but his twinkling, 
clear blue eyes still swept the horizon. 
One day in 1916 he died. Perhaps 
Ulysses’ ship had come to bear him to 
the Happy Isles? 


STARVING INDIANS 


“FORT MACLEOD—There are over three thousand Indians camped here at 
present, and more are coming every day. There can be no doubt of the fact that 
they are very destitute—starving, in short, is about the only way to put it. There 
is not the sign of a buffalo, the season for berries is about over, and life cannot 
long be sustained on wild turnips and what other roots they can gather. 


“They come to you and say, ‘We have had nothing to eat for two, three, or 
four days, and our children are crying with the hunger; we do not care so much 
for ourselves but we do not like to see our children die.’ It is hard to resist such 


pleadings as this. The police are doing everything possible but their means are 
necessarily restricted. 


“Statements about the number of cattle killed here during last winter and 
spring by the Indians have been greatly exaggerated. It is quite true that they 


have killed some, but the severe winter was the cause of a good many more 
deaths.” 


—Saskatchewan Herald, Nov. 3. 1879. 
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Western Penetration of the Historic Buffalo 
in the Upper Bow River Valley 


By 


FRANK GILBERT ROE 


When visiting the well-known Luxton 
Museum at Banff in 1955, the curator, 
J. G. (‘Red’’) Cathcart, showed me an 
interesting portion of a buffalo skull, to- 
gether with a steel spear-head or lance- 
head which was originally found 
embedded in the skull. 


On the tang of the weapon is stamped 
the mark of the makers: “I. & H Sorby.” 
The museum inscription reads: ‘Part of 
buffalo head and steel spear found on 
Seventeen-Mile Flat, west of Banff, by 
Ulysses Le Casse, who was a game war- 
den in Banff National Park for many 
years.” 


This is the farthest westward 
point at which buffalo vestiges have 
been found in the Bow River valley. 


The site and character of this dis- 
covery present several most interesting 
and quite distinct problems. First, the 
circumstance of a_ steel sprear-head 
obviates at the outset any discussion 
whether the animal was of the historic 
or of some fossil species, such as has 
occasionally arisen where the weapon in 
similar finds was of flint. The (rela- 
tively) modern weapon and the broad 
chronology of European penetration into 
the region make it quite clear that we 
are dealing with one of the historic races 
of buffalo—which of them may be an- 
other matter. 


The probable geographical penetra- 
tion-route by which this animal reached 
the area depends very particularly upon 
the species to which the skull belongs, 
whether Plains or Wood buffalo. While 
the shape and length of the horn-cores 
suggest the latter, this can only be de- 
cided definitively by a competent 
zoologist. As I have shown elsewhere, 
the existing historical evidence for the 
westward penetration of the Upper Bow 
Valley is rather scanty, and takes them 


no farther west than a point which has 
been thought to be near Banff, where 
the Rev. Robert Terrill Rundle, the 
pioneer missionary, noted them as 
“numerous,” April 14, 1841." 


There were white men on the Upper 
Bow : before Rundle; James Edward 
Harriott opened “Old Bow Fort’ (ot 
Peigan Post) for the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany in 1832.*. This post was situated 
at the junction of the Kananaskis river 
with the Bow, but the hostility of the 
Blackfoot compelled its abandonment in 
a very short time; it was not again re- 
opened until 1873-74, when the Com- 
pany “took another chance” under the 
protection of the McDougalls—this time 
more successfully. While buffalo be- 
yond doubt were plentiful enough for 
subsistence purposes—since the latter 
family was living “principally upon buf- 
falo’’ at the neighboring mission station 
at Morley as late as 1876'—yet buffalo 
in the foothills territory farther west were 
clearly not a reliable staple source to 
the lecal tribes, without going to the 
plains for that purpose. John McDougall 
himself says of these: 


“The Mountain and Wood Stoneys roamed 
from the northern tributaries of the Mis- 
souri to the Athabasca, and generally kept 
inside the foothills. These Indians were more 
independent than the plains tribes, as they 
were, almost without exception, expert 
wood hunters. Moose, elk, caribou, small 
deer, big-horn, goat, all kinds of bear and 


1 Rundle’s Journal, Fort Edmonton, 1840-48. Ed. by 
Rev. J. P. Berry and F. G. Roe. 

* See E. H. Oliver citing “Minutes of the Northern 
Dept.” in The Canadian North-West, vol. 1, pp. 
662, 678-9; Vol. 2, pp. 693, 695, 730; cf. J. E. A. 
Macleod, “Peigan Post and the Blackfoot Trade,” 
Canadian Historical Review, 1943, pp. 273-79. 


* John McDougall, Western Trails &c, pp. 20-21, 
129, 199, 
McDougall Ms. (unfinished), in Provincial Library, 
Edmonton, p. 33. 

> McDougall, Western Trails &c, p. 10. 


Dr. Roe is a noted authority on this field and is author of an exhaustive study entitled “The North 


{merican Buffalo”. His most recent book is “The Indian and the Horse.” 


Victoria, B.C, 
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lynx, as well as buffalo, made up their 
larder, and yet, like that of all hunters, 
this was often empty... *° 


Whether by reason of the relative 
propinquity of the familiar route by Boat 
Encampment to the Columbia River, or 
for some other cause, white contacts with 
the Bow River headwaters route seem 
to have been rare in the pre-railway era 
and these few seem to have been more 
across it than along it. This appears to 
have been more commonly the case in 
Rundle’s southern journeys, (1840-48). 
Governor Simpson, on the famous jour- 
ney around the world in 1841, struck 
southwesterly from Edmonton on no 
route that was then in common use by 
these crossing the Rockies; for Rundle 
(then himself returning from Rocky 
Mountain House) met Simpson at the 
Sarcee Hills’ on the upper Battle River, 
July 29, 1841.° Father De Smet, the 
eminent Jesuit missionary, reached 
Rocky Mountain House en route to Edmon- 
ton in October, 1845, by a route via 
“White Man Pass,” directly south of 
Banff (50°45'N, 115°29'W). 


In none of these instances is there 
any reference to buffalo having been 
seen in any of the foothill localities 
west ward of the Banff position. In the 
case of Father De Smet, the scarcity of 
buffalo was so noticeable that he 
reached the conclusion that “these ani- 
mals had now disappeared” from the 
“Hudson territory.’ Rundle states that 
the Assiniboines (Stoneys) were then 
starving at Rocky Mountain House 
(October 18, 1845); and had been starv- 
ing for “two or three autumns.” Father 
De Smet had evidently no desire to 
chance that territory again, for on his 
return journey (March, 1846) he followed 
the Athabasca route by way of Fort 
Assiniboine and Jasper House.’ 


Practically the first party that is de- 
finitely known to have crossed the sum- 
mit by the Bow River (Kicking Horse) 
Pass is the Palliser Expedition of 1857- 
60. No mention was made of buffalo 
there; neither does McDougall for the 
years 1873-76, when his memoirs termi- 
nate. His references practically all 
indicate the lower stretches of the Bow 
Valley near Calgary; and throw no light 
on any possible penetration of the Bow 
headwaters region by the Plains herds 
at any time. 


Although the identity of the South 
Saskatchewan and the Bow Rivers was 
known to some of the early voyagers 
(such as John McDonald of Garth, who 
established Chesterfield House near the 
Red Deer Forks in 1792) historical 
and place-name evidence suggest very 
strongly that the Bow Valley from per- 
haps the Belly River forks west was very 
much of a terra incognita until a late era. 


The two names for the same stream, 
which have persisted to the present day, 
tell clearly enough a tale of their own. 
For the early fur-traders working their 
way up the Saskatchewan to christen the 
two steams—of broadly equal volume, 
which converged at the Saskatchewan 
Forks—the North and South Saskatche- 
wan was natural and logical. Whether 
either the North or the South branch 
bore the name Saskatchewan aborigi- 
nally (to the exclusion of the other), I 
have been unable to learn definitely. 
If such were the case, however, the North 
branch running as it does through the 
Cree territory would be the more logi- 
cal, since the river bears a Cree name. 
But there is nothing in the word 
Kisiskatjiwan (“great swift-flowing river,” 
or ‘swift current’) which contains or 
indicates north.. It is therefore quite 
probable that the South branch origi- 
nally also bore an independent name 
of its cwn. Names possess a tenacious 
vitality of their own, and are not easily 
suppressed, but it does occur; and in this 
instance the traders would be the only 
ones giving a very wide publicity to the 
name in the form of written record. At 
a certain—or uncertain—point the name 
Saskatchewan “disappears”; and that of 
the Bow becomes the accepted usage. 
I had myself been some years in the 
west before I learned of the identity, 
from maps. The average man in the 
street is not much of a map-reader; 
judging from my own experience in put- 
ting the question to others, I have no 
doubt whatever that even now in 
Saskatoon and Calgary respectively, 
any number of citizens would be very 
much surprised to hear their river called 
the or the ‘South Saskatchewan,” 
as the case might be. 


® Rundle’s Journal, of that date: Simpson, Journey 


Around the World. 1, 110. 
7 De Smet, Early Western Travels, XX1X, p. 250. 


* Rev. Albert Lacombe, Dictionnaire de la Langue 
des Cris, pp. 201, 418. 
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In the case of the Bow, this river had 
an aboriginal name, and we know what 
it was: “Bow” is a translation of the 
Cree Munuhchaban (‘the place one takes 
bows from”’; or elliptically, ‘Bow river).” 
This name in the south had evidently 
attained a dominating position in men's 
thoughts, comparable to the great 
Saskatchewan in the north. It seems a 
fairly logical inference that if the traders 
at Chesterfield House had pushed west- 
ward along their ‘South Saskatchewan” 
to its headwaters and made it a main 
line of communication, that name would 
have submerged the aboriginal designa- 
tion; and that the survival of the latter 
may be taken as a fair index of the 
general European ignorance of the Bow 
headwaters territory, such as would suf- 
ficiently explain our ignorance of Plains 
buffalo penetration of the region by that 
route. 


When we come to the consideration 
of our animal as beiiig more probably a 
Wood buffalo, we find ourselves on more 
satisfactory ground. The geographical 
location of the find is very nearly 
51°15‘N, 115°55’'W—some twenty miles 
east of the Canadian Pacific station at 
Lake Louise. Wood buffalo vestiges 
have been found at points along the 
Banff-and-Jasper Highway. In 1859 Dr. 
Hector of the Palliser Expedition was told 
by his guide that two years previously 
(1857) he had killed a Wood buffalo 
cow—one of a band of seven animals— 
on Pipestone Creek, given by Hector as 
being 51°38'S'N. This is presumably 
Pipestone River which would appear to 
flow from Lake Louise (see Place-Names 
of Alberta, p. 103, and Provincial De- 
partment of Lands and Mines map, 1941). 


On the same exploring trip Hector 
observed a fresh buffalo track along the 
Sifleur River.'’ This river rises about 
91°25'N, 116°10'W, directly north of 
Lake Louise, and flows northward into 
the North Saskatchewan. Hector does 
not specify the exact whereabouts on the 
tiver he saw this; but the source would 
only be some twenty miles from Seven- 
teen Mile Flat. 


This renders the idntification as Wood 
buffalo extremely probable. If this be 
both the farthest west up the Bow River 
(as it is), and the farthest south, working 
along the main mountain range from the 
Upper Athabasca Valley at Jasper, it 
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constitutes in itself a significant find 
from the angle of the buffalo archaeo- 
logist. 


The identification of the spear-head 
proved at first unfruitful. The surname 
of Sorby is probably of Yorkshire origin 
(very possibly from the several village- 
names of Sowerby); and is almost a 
household word in Sheffield, the present 
writer's native place. Inquiries made to 
W. G. Ibberson, the (then) Master Cut- 
ler of Sheffield, and to Miss Alice John- 
son, archivist for the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, produced no tangible results. 


However, acting on a suggestion from 
Dr. Douglas Leechman of the Glenbow 
Foundation, a letter was sent to the 
Director of the Sheffield City Museum. 
His reply stated in part: 


“In about the year 1790 John Sorby set 
up a workshop in The Wicker, Sheffield, 
where he made edge tools, sheep shears, 
etc. John Sorby had three sons, Edwin, 
John and Henry, who all became tool- 
makers. In the 1814 and 1822 directories 
of Sheffield the firm is recorded as John 
Sorby & Sons. of Spitall Hill, Sheffield. In 
1827 Henry Sorby joined the family busi- 
ness, and the trade mark “I. & H. Sorby” 
was adopted; the letter I being commonly 
used instead of J in trade marks of this 
and earlier times. Before 1827 the trade 
mark was used. 


“In 1837 Henry Sorby set up on his own 
account as a merchant, probably concerned 
with the export trade, but the mark “I. & H. 
Sorby” continued to be used by John Sorby 
& Sons on their edge tools, shears, saws, 
spades. shovels, etc. I have been able to 
find no evidence here that they made spear- 
heads, but in view of the general character 
of their products this would not seem im- 
probable. There was certainly a steady 
export trade in operation at this time, sup- 
plying knives and spears to trading posts 
in all parts of the Empire. 


“In about 1845 John Sorby & Sons went 
into partnership with Messrs. Lockwood 
Brothers, who eventually took over the firm 
and registered the “I. & H. Sorby” mark in 
their own name in 1877. The firm of Lock- 
wood Brothers still flourishes in Sheffield, 
but the edge tool section of their business 
was sold to Messrs. Turner Naylor & Com- 
pany in 1934. This firm, which also 
flourishes today, is a subsidiary of another 
edge tool concern, William Marples & Sons 
Ltd., of Hibernia Works, Sheffield, who are 
therefore the present holders of the trade 
mark. 


The date of your spear-head could there- 
fore be anywhere between 1827 and per- 


* McDougall, Western Trails &c., p. 17. 
‘© Hector, in Palliser Journals, pp. 148-49. 


haps the end of the century, or whenever and would I am sure be interested to hear 


this particular trade came to an end. of your acquisition. 
Yours sincerely, 
You may be intrested to know that about ( Signed) H. RAYMOND SINGLETON, 
two years ago I received a similar enquiry i Director. 


regarding an identical spear-head with the 
same trade mark, from Mr. Colin Clarke of 


the Saskatoon Archaeological Society, 135 While defini ely 
7th Street, Saskatoon. The Secretary of the unattainab e, the Director Ss etter ur- 
Society has since sent me details of others, nishes a broad potential solution as to 


the date cf the spear-head. 


LOUIS RIEL 
Goes to the Saskatchewan Territory to Aid His People 


“SUN RIVER, M.T., 1884—A delegation of four halfbreed gentlemen from the 
Saskatchewan country, N.W.T., arrived here a few days ago to confer with Louis 
Riel, and if possible prevail upon him to return to their country with them, for 
the purpose of explaining and proving certain rights promised them by the Cana- 
dian government at the time of the confederation when Riel was at the head of 
the then existing provisional government. On Thursday the party again passed 
through this town on their way home and Mr. Riel was with them. Accompanied 
by Micheal Dumas one of the delegates, Mr. Riel paid the SUN office a short call. 

“In conversation with the gentleman we learned, that they represent the half- 
breed element of the North West territory, or the unsurveyed portion of it, that is 
people who are living on land the government has not as yet officially surveyed and 
while they are not delegated by the white settlers, they have their full sympathy 
and good will. The white emmigrant settler has the same grounds for complaint 
that the halfbreeds have. As early as 1865 halfbreeds and white settlers located 
homes on the two branches of the Saskatchewan river and built homes for them- 
selves. The land had not been surveyed, but the settlers established their lines 
and boundaries satisfactorily among themselves subject to a government survey 
when such should be made. Now the Dominion government refuses to recognize 
or acknowledge any of these settlers as having any right to the land they occupy, 
and refuse to survey or grant them titles in direct violation of pledges made to 
the people of Manitoba, at the time of the confederation of the provinces, which 
was to be a precedent by which the same matters should be adjusted in all the 
—at that time—unorganized territory west of it, as soon as such became necessary. 

“This delegation is composed of the following gentlemen: James Isbister, 
Gabriel Dumont, Moses Ouellette and Micheal Dumas, who are wealthy and edu- 
cated, residing at Prince Albert, a settlement at the Forks of the Saskatchewan river. 
Mr. Riel says that he is an American citizen, and that he considers the land over 
which the stars and stripes wave his home, and now only goes to assist his 
people as much as lays in his power, and after which—be it much or little—he 
will return to Montana. 

“Meeting Louis Riel today recalls another day some fifteen years ago, when 
led by the now famous Colonel Wolsley we with some five hundred others marched 
in close column over the ground where the city of Winnipeg now stands, and up 
to the walls of Fort Garry, then occupied by Mr. Riel and his rebel army. We 
remember how the massive gates were battered down by the excited soldiers, how 
we rushed in over the fallen timbers expecting a hand to hand conflict, but to 
find the birds flown, the fort empty. It was queer to sit and talk to this man, 
and remember how as a drummer boy of fifteen we longed to spill his blood (or 
see someone else do it) as ardently as any vet. in the regiment. We recalled the 
opening of Scott’s supposed grave, in the courtyard of the fort; the coffin pulled 
from it, opened, its contents: bricks and shavings. We remembered that Scott's 
burial place was never found, but we did not ask Mr. R. to tell us where those 
bones await the final trumpet call, because we don't believe he knows. 

“All the same Mr. Riel has our best wishes for the success of his mission.” 

—Sun River Sun, June 12, 1884. 
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HISTORIC ST. ALBERT 


Transformation and Highlights (1890-1954) 


By 


FATHER A. TETREAULT, O.M.I. 


This is the last in a series of articles by Father Tetreault on the history of St. Albert. Earlier 
articles were published in April 1954 (1861-68), July 1954 (1868-76), and Autumn 1955 (1883-89). 


Father Tetreault, 


formerly 
in Saskatchewan. 


custodian of 


In the late 70's, new settlers began 
to arrive from eastern Canada and St. 
Albert community slowly changed from 
a Metis settlement to a typical western 
village. Such names as G. Gagnon, G. 
Lafleur, C. Gibbons, Ferd. Collongeard, 
H. Leblanc, C. Gauthier, R. Norris, and 
J. J. Chartiez appeared on the parish 
records. In 1880 and 1881, we notice 
the arrival of Louis and David Chevigny, 
Alf. Arcand, and Dan Maloney. A little 
later we find the names of M. McDonald, 
Ch. de la Gorgendiere, James Gibbons, 
H. McKenney, A. Gouin, L. Legasse and 
Pat Flynn. Many of these bought farms 
from the first settlers. 

A joyful event in the history of St. 
Albert, was the ordination to the priest- 
heod of a local boy, Edward Cunning- 
ham, by Bishop V. Grandin on March 19, 
1890. After his classical studies at 
Ottawa University, he entered the 
Oblate Order at Montreal and completed 
his ecclesiastical studies at Ottawa. For 
thirty years he spent himself for the 
welfare of the Metis and Cree Indians. 
A large congregation assisted at his 
funeral service in St. Albert on July 20, 
1920, and showed in what high esteem 
he was held by all. 

The kind-hearted Father M. Merer, 
O.M.I., took charge of St. Albert parish 
in 1896 and worked wholeheartedly for 
his flock for eighteen years. In answer 
to a request of the old and sickly Bishop 
Grandin, His Holiness Pope Leo XIII was 
pleased to name Father E. Legal, O.M.I., 
Bishop of Pogla, and coadjutor to the 
See of St. Albert. A writer and a scholar 
from France, Bishop Legal had labored 
sixteen years among the Piegan and 
Blood Indians in southern Alberta before 
his elevation to the episcopal dignity. 
He was consecrated at St. Albert by the 
holy Bishop Grandin who confined the 
financial administration of the diocese 
to his care. He was to become the first 
Archbishop of Edmonton in 1912, and 


the St. 
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Albert museum, is now a parish priest 


resided in South Edmonton until his 
death in 1920. 

A colorful and memorable event was 
a second visit of Governor Dewdney of 
Regina on October 16, 1884. With the 
arrival of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
in 1891 to South Edmonton, many dis- 
tinguished visitors came to St. Albert, 
attracted no doubt by the fame of the 
West, but also by the renown of sanctity 
cf the good Bishop Grandin. Among 
those worthy of mention, were three 
Governors-General of Canada with their 
vice-regal parties: Lord Lansdowne, the 
Earl and Countess of Aberdeen and the 
Earl and Countess of Minto. 

The population of St. Albert was also 
greatly honored by the visits of three 
apostolic delegates, the personal repre- 
sentatives of the Pope and the highest 
officials of the Catholic Church in 
Canada: The Most Excellent Diomede 
Falconio in 1900, who solemnly blessed 
the cornerstone of the new cathedral, 
His Excellency Most Reverend Donat 
Sbaretti, in 1903, and His Excellency 
Pelegrino Stagni in 1910. 

In 1898 some one hundred and 
fifty children received schooling in 
St. Albert School, while one hun- 
dred and twenty-five Indian chil- 
dren were fed, clothed and taught in 
Youville Convent. 

The Golden Jubilee celebration of 
priesthood of the venerable Father A. 
Lacombe highlighted the year 1899. The 
event was marked with unusual splen- 
dor, accompanied by congratulations of 
many public bodies, enhanced by the 
presence of four archbishops and bishops 
cond heightened by the graceful recogni- 
tion of his services by Queen Victoria, 
who sent him an engraving cf herself 
to mark her esteen and personal interest 
in him and his work. A remarkable dis- 
play of fireworks marked that memorable 
day. 

On January 21, 1900, Bishop Grandin 
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was very happy; one of his fond dreams 
became true. He blessed his diocesan 
Minor Seminary which could accom- 
modate about thirty-five students to the 
priesthood. The Holy Family Seminary 
was full of activity until 1913 when the 
last students were removed to Edmon- 
ton. Part of this building can still be 
seen on the mission grounds. 

June 9, 1900, was another happy day 
for Big Lake settlement. On that day at 
Ottawa, another local boy, Patrick 
Beaudry, O.M.I., was raised to the priest- 
hood. An eloquent orator in his native 
Cree language, he gave almost fifty 
years of invaluable service to his church 
and left behind a host of friends. 

Another gold letter day in the annals 
of St. Albert was the episcopal conse- 
cration of Most Reverend Gabriel Brey- 
nat, O.M.I., on April 6, 1902, as Vicar 
Apostolic of Mackenzie and Yukon 
Territory. Eight bishops and archbishops 
were present on the “sacred hill” at this 
ceremony, presided over by His Excel- 
lency, Most Reverend Langevin, Arch- 
bishop of St. Boniface. The saintly 
Bishop Grandin was now nearing his 
reward. He rejoiced at the news of the 
turning of the sod for the erection of 
his new Cathedral on May 28, and on 
June 3, 1902, after receiving the last rites 
of the church with angelic piety, he said 
a last word of farewell to all his helpers 
and friends and calmly breathed his 
soul into the bosom of God, leaving after 
him a reputation of heroic sanctity. For 
four days an unending procession of 
clergy and faithful of all denominations 
lingered reverently beside his coffin and 
placed articles of piety on his hands. 
He is credited with having enjoyed four 
supernatural gifts: of miracles, of pro- 
phecy, of mind-reading and of tears. He 
was buried in St. Albert’s second 
cathedral on June 10, 1902, and in 1906 
his remains were transferred to the crypt 
of the third cathedral by Bishop E. Legal. 
These were officially recognized in 1938, 
during the official proceedings for his 
canonization, by the Archbishop of Ed- 
monton, Rt. Rev. H. J. O'Leary. 

Two celebrations marked the year 
1909: the fiftieth anniversary of the ar- 
rival of the Grey Nuns in western 
Canada, and the Diamond Jubilee of 
ordination of Father A. Lacombe. Bishop 
Legal presided over the festivities and 
Father H. Leduc dwelt upon the long 
and eventful career of Father Lacombe, 
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in an eloquent eulogy, before a large 
gathering of members of the clergy and 
other notables. The banquet following 
the church service was graced by the 
presence of His Honor Geo. H. Bulyea, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Alberta, and of 
representatives of the dominion and pro- 
vincial legislatures. 

Another fitting celebration was that 
of the Golden Jubilee of ordination of 
Father H. Leduc, O.M.I., on June 16, 1914. 
The jubilarian gave twenty-eight years 
of his life-work to the welfare of St. 
Albert and the whole district owes him 
an undying debt of gratitude. 

On January 20, 1921, a furnace 
fire completely destroyed St. Al- 
bert’s second cathedral, then used 
as a parish hall, a loss of some 
$12,000. 

On June 24, 1921, St. Albert grieved 
the death of the son of one of its pioneers, 
Father Albert Chevigny, O.M.I., of a 
heart attack. Son of David Chevigny, 
he was born in St. Albert in 1883, studied 
at Ottawa, and was a professor of St. 
John’s College, Edmonton, at the time 
of his death. 

Father Ludovic Larose, O.M.I., became 
parish priest of St. Albert in 1921. Cap- 
able and enterprising, he was able to 
collect funds and to get work started 
to complete the parish church on March 
22, of the following year. The brick 
foundations of the two towers and of the 
transepts were torn down, the roof of 
the main building lifted some fifteen feet, 
and the brick walls built under it. On 
September 10 of that year the now com- 
pleted church was solemnly blessed by 
His Excellency, Most Reverend Henry J. 
O'Leary, while Mgr. McNally of Calgary, 
preached the dedication sermon. 

Father Alphonse Jan, O.M.I., a native 
of Brittany, France, who succeeded 
Father Larose in 1926, also left an in- 
delible mark on St. Albert. With the 
tireless assistance of Father J. Bidault, 
O.M.1., the crypt of the church was reno- 
vated under his direction, cement side- 
walks laid, paths and trees appeared 
in the graveyard, lawns were sown and 
tended and a fine mission park was plot- 
ted and arranged, with its rows of trees 
and a winding road, called Memorial 
Avenue, to commemorate the St. Albert 
Mounted Rifles of 1885, and the sixteen 
men who gave their lives in World War 
I. Hon. Charles Stewart, Minister of the 
Interior, who obtained a grant of $1,000 
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for the park from the Federal Govern- 
ment, held the plow for the inaugural 
ceremonies on October 15, 1926. 

At a celebration commemorating the 
centenary of the birth of Father Lacombe, 
a marble tablet was unveiled marking 
the site and date of the erection of the 
first bridge in western Canada in 1862. 
This was done by Hon. Perren Baker, 
Minister of Education, following a stir- 
ring address by Lt.-Governor W. Egbert 
of Alberta. Tributes of praise were also 
paid in addresses by James Reilly, Dr. 
A. Blais, Father McGuigan (now Cardi- 
nal McGuigan) then rector of St. Joseph's 
Cathedral, Edmonton, John Blue, Lucien 
Boudreau, M.L.A., and by Michael 
Hogan, mayor of St. Albert. Wreaths 
were then laid on the tombs of Bishop 
Grandin, Father Lacombe and Father 
Leduc. 

In July, 1927, a building committee 
was formed to raise a statue to Father 
Lacombe and to preserve within a brick 
enclosure his first log chapel. The com- 
mittee consisted of Kenneth McLeod, 
president of the Old Timers’ Association; 
Father A. Jan, O.M.I., chairman and 
treasurer; John Blue, secretary; Senator 
Lessard, Mayor Bury of Edmonton, Dr. 
A. Blais and Jos. Lambert of St. Albert. 
By September, 1920, $1,100 had been 
collected through a national subscrip- 
tion. Father Jan presided over the con- 
struction work and secured a large 
bronze statue of Father Lacombe, cast 
in France. This statue was paid for by 
Patrick Burns who had the pleasure of 


In 1927, this sturdy brick 
building was constructed at 
St. Albert to preserve and pro- 
tect the old log mission of 
Father Lacombe. The building 
now contains many objects 
relating to the history of the 
Oblates in the West. 


unveiling it himself at a gala celebra- 
tion held on July 21, 1929, in the presence 
of many church and civil dignitaries and 
of a crowd of over five thousand people. 

During the’ afternoon programme, 
Father A. Jan, O.M.I., thanked Patrick 
Burns, the federal and provincial gov- 
ernments, the two great railway systems 
and all those who had made the project 
possible through their generous dona- 
tion. Mayor M. Hogan of St. Albert, 
welcomed the visitors and congratulated 
them for commemorating the work of a 
great missionary. Hon. Lucien Boudreau, 
M.L.A. for St. Albert, stressed the fact 
that it was the result of co-operation 
between people of all classes and creeds. 

James Reilly of the Old Timers’ As- 
sociation, introduced Patrick Burns in 
these words: “If Father Lacombe should 
appear here today, he would tell of a 
thousand good deeds of his friend Pat 
Burns. No one is more deserving than 
he of unveiling this statue. He built 
the Lacombe Home and was Father 
Lacombe’s oldest, truest and dearest 
friend.” 

Mr. Burns appeared deeply touched 
when the flag veiling the statue fell. He 
said little beyond expressing his pride 
and joy that he had been chosen to 
honor his dear old friend. Hor. William 
Egbert, Lieutenant-Governor of Alberta, 
stated: ‘“‘We can scarcely overestimate 
the value of the services rendered to our 
province by him and by those who as- 
sisted him.” Hon. Charles Stewart, 


Minister of the Interior from Ottawa, 
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said: ‘The interest shown by all classes 
and creeds at this event is as it should 
be. No contribution made by my de- 
partment gave me more satisfaction.” 

Hon. Ligouri Lacombe, M.P. of Quebec 
and a relative of Father Lacombe, speak- 
ing in French, said: “Quebec is proud 
that she gave birth to such a man. He 
stands as one of the greatest men of our 
country. This monument is the living 
and lasting testimony of our generation, 
for a devotion to God and country which 
has won him this honor.’ Praises for 
Father Lacombe were also offered by His 
Excellency Rt. Rev. H. J. O'Leary, Rev. 
D. G. McQueen, A. U. G. Bury and finally 
by Harold Riley of the Old Timers’ As- 
sociation of southern Alberta. He stated: 
“The foundation of our nation was laid 
by such pioneers as Father Lacombe. It 
is for those who come after to build on 
this solid foundation by following his 
example.” 

Three episcopal consecrations took 
place in the venerable parish church of 
St. Albert in the succeeding years. On 
June 7, 1936, in the presence of three 
archbishops, twelve bishops and over a 
hundred priests Mgr. J. Coudert, O.M.I., 
was consecrated by His Eminence Cardi- 
nal Villeneuve of Quebec City. On 
December 8, 1940, Mgr. Joseph Trocellier, 
O.M.I., was elevated to the pontifical 
dignity by His Excellency Mgr. G. 
Breynat, O.M.I., assisted by their excel- 
lencies, J. Coudert, O.M.I1., and U. Lang- 
lois, O.M.I. Archbishop J. H. MacDonald 
of Edmonton, preached in English and 
Mor. Joseph Guy, O.M.IL., in French on 
that occasion. On September 8, 1944, 
His Eminence Cardinal Villeneuve again 
officiated at the episcopal consecrations 
of Mgr. H. Routhier, O.M.I. and A. Jor- 
dan, O.M.I., in the presence of a large 
gathering of church and civil dignitaries 
and of many relatives and friends. 

On June 21, 1938, in Youville Convent 
there was opened the first session of the 
Diocesan Tribunal for the Cause of 
Beatification of Bishop V. Grandin. It 
was presided over by Mgr. Pilon in the 
absence of Archbishop O'Leary. Also 
present were Mgr. Carleton, Father 
Wocdhouse, Father H. Routhier, O.M_I. 
and Father Thiry, O.M.I. from Rome, the 
cfficial postulator of the Cause. 

On July 6, 1939, His Eminence Mgr. 
Anicniutti, Apostolic Delegate of Canada 
made an official visit to St. Albert and 
to the tomb of Bishop Grandin. 
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In 1902 the town of St. Albert 
was incorporated by a decree of the 
North-West Council at Regina. The 
members of the first town council 
were: Messrs. Chery Hebert, Mayor; 
David Chevigny., Jos. Leonard, 
Henry Cunningham, Lucien Boud- 
dreau, Nazaire Asselin and Fleury 
Perron. These men were to play 
an important part in the destinies 
of the town. 

David Chevigny, who had arrived at 
St. Albert in 1880, opened the St. Albert 
Hotel in 1885 where the Bruin Inn now 
stands. It was rebuilt after a fire in 
1896 by Nazaire Asselin and Ed. 
Chevigny and was operated by Mr. 
Asselin until 1920. He then rented it to 
J. A. McNeil and later to Pete McKay. 
It again burnt in 1932 and was rebuilt 
by Mr McKay. He sold it to Mr. B. 
Pettit, who later sold to Mr. Guy McNeil. 
After many transformations and changes 
of ownership, it is now operated by S. 
Houptman. 

Lucien Boudreau was to be operator 
of another hotel, the Astoria, built by 
Gedeon and Xavier Bellisle and owned 
by Mr. Renault and Is. Gagnon. This 
hotel later gave place to a brick struc- 
ture which housed the Bank of Hoche- 
laga, later the Banque Canadien 
Nationale, and is now the Rainbow Inn. 
There had been a Bank of Hochelaga 
across the street from there for many 
years and Chery Hebert is named as the 
first bank manager. Banking service had 
still earlier been provided by the Bank 
of Hamilton, in what was named the 
Dawson Block, a large general store on 
the site of Lamer’s Confectionery, where 
H. McKenney had previously operated 
a store and hardware, which was ex- 
panded by Messrs. Dawson and Shields 
to include also a bakery, a bank, a mil- 
linery, a drug store, a barber shop, a 
boat-building section, and large com- 
munity hall on the second floor beside 
living quarters. Messrs. W. Veness and 
J. Saunders operated the hardware sec- 
tion in that block until 1928 when it was 
burnt to the ground. Hector Lamer then 
built his confectionery on the site. 

In the early years of the century, we 
find Messrs. Hebert and Perron buying 
the general store built by Edmont Bros- 
seau in 1892, and this was operated by 
Mr. Perron until it was burnt and rebuilt 
by Mr. Bagley as it is today. It is now 
Mrs. C. Joyal’s store. 
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Around 1912, Messrs. Hebert and Per- 
ron purchased from Edmonton a large 
river boat, 50 feet in length, 15 feet in 
width, with “a roof." They could be 
seen steaming up and down the winding 
Sturgeon, around Big Lake and even up 
to Lac Ste. Anne, on pleasure cruises 
for the amusement of the inhabitants of 


St. Albert, Edmonton and district. This 
boat was later stranded at Alberta 
Beach. 

Jas. Leonard bought Jules Shave’s 


blacksmith shop, and for many years he 
could be seen shoeing horses and mend- 
ing wagon wheels in a building which 
still stands behind Sturgeon Lumber. The 
block occupied by Sturgeon Lumber was 
originally built in 1910 by G. Des- 
lauriers, and operated as a store by Mr. 
Legault and by Eugene Perron; again it 
was used as a Post Office, later to be- 
come a hardware store. 

Jas. Leonard's house was the tele- 
phone office from 1897 to 1908, and the 
Post Office from 1894 to 1906. The tele- 
phone office had formerly found a loca- 
tion in Mr. McKinney's store and from 
1908 to 1952 was operated by Jacques 
Mauchle and his wife. Mr. Fleury Per- 
ron operated a butcher shop where he 
was succeeded by Is. Gagnon, but the 
butcher best remembered is Aldoma 
Labelle who operated a shop on the 
tiver's edge, which is our Post Office 
today. 

A grist mill built by Georges Hutton 
and Dan Maloney on the north side of 
the river just east of the old bridge in 
1888, was burnt in 1894 and followed by 
a large flour mill built by the town of 
St. Albert in the early 1900's. This was 
a heavy debt on the town. This mill 
was later bought by John Gillespie. It 
burnt in 1939. 

A word must be said of an ambitious 
project conceived by some old country 
French financiers, who were interested 
in property in St. Albert, and dreamt of 
transforming it into a charming suburb 
of Edmonton where the business man 
could own his humble chalet or his marble 
palace amid scenic beauty on the banks 
of the Sturgeon River. One of these, 
Mr. Brutinell, lived in St. Albert. Other 
real estate dealers of Edmonton were 
interested in the property adjacent to the 
right-of-way secured in 1912. One hun- 
dred and eighty thousand dollars was 
spent on the tracks and barns and $20,- 
000 was paid for the first motor driven 
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street car. By the end of October, 1915, 
the Interurban Railway car No. 1 made 
its maiden journey to St. Albert in the 
midst of much rejoicing. It ran a full 
schedule in November and December, but 
when the bottom dropped out of the real 
estate boom the next year, development 
stopped and business languished for the 
street car service. After two years’ 
operation at a loss, a fire destroyed the 
car barn with its only street car in 1915. 
A costly venture then died, which, had 
fates been kinder, might have been a 
great factor in the building up of a de- 
lightful residential district. 

Old timers in St. Albert still speak of 
a Hudson's Bay Company trading post 
opened in Narcisse Beaudry’s house in 
1878 and closed after the issuance of 
script in 1887. Louis Chatelain, the fac- 
tor, then continued to operate a store of 
his own. The Mounted Police had a two- 
storey barracks where the town rink now 
stands. It became the town office in 
1908. Succeeding Chery Hebert as 
mayor of St. Albert are mentioned R. 
Poirier, Neil Ross, and Lawrence Veness, 
the incumbent since 1952. 

The health officers best remembered 
are Dr. W. Tiernan (1895-1910), Dr. 
Giroux (1902-1938) and Dr. Poirier 
(1938-1945). Dr. Cuts is now the local 
doctor. 

The older generation well remember 
Sister Dillon who was school principal 
from 1884 to 1899, Sr. Marie des Anges 
(1884-1934), Sr. Savard (1903-1921), 
Sr. Deegan, Sr. Clothilde and Sr. 
Gregoire, all Grey Nuns. Since 1934 
the school principals were Walter 
Nichols, Armand Lepine, Marcel Denault, 
C. D. Kelly, Theo. Tetreault, and J. 
Holditch. 

The town of St. Albert owes much to 
its spiritual leaders who also did very 
much for the intellectual, moral, and 
material development of our community. 
These were Bishop Emile Legal, O.M.I., 
Bishop of St. Albert from 1902-1913; 
Father M. Merer, (1902-1916); Father A. 
Lemarchand (1917-1921); Father L. 
Larose (1921-1926); Father A. Jan (1926- 
1930); Father P. Cozanet (1931-1932); 
Father L. Binet 1932-1935); Father P. E. 
Gagnon (1935-1937); Father J. Bidault 
(1937-1946); Father G. Labonte (1947- 
1952); and Father E. Tardif, pastor since 
1952. Since September, 1953, a retreat 
house, capable of receiving twenty-two 
retreatments has been in operation. 
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EDMONTON POPULATION | 
INCREASES TO 263 
EDMONTON, Jan. 31, 1881—The un- | 
official census which has just been com- | 
pleted gives the following as the adult | 
population of the principal settlements | 
in this district, with the increase or de- | 
crease since the last census was taken | 
in ‘78. 
Edmonton 
crease 115. 
Fort Saskatchewan 60, increase 1. 
St. Albert 292, increase 114. 
Lac Ste. Anne 30, decrease 28. 
Lac La Biche 75, decrease 27. 
Victoria 46, decrease 12. 
Total 766. Total increase 163. 


The apparent decrease in some of the 
settlements is on account of many who 
formerly were counted as half breeds | 
taking the treaty, thereby taking rank 
as Indians. The total population has 
of course increased much more than is 
apparent, as children are not counted 
in this census. 


263, in- 


settlement 


BIRTHS 
At Victoria, on the 8th inst., while on 
her way home on foot from a visit, in 
the snow alone, the daughter of ‘The | 
Upright Walker,” of a boy. Mother and | 
child are doing well—the mother so well | 
that she was chopping wood next day. 
(Edmonton, Jan. 17, 1881). 


EDMONTON HOTEL & FEED STABLES 
Established 1876 


The pioneer house of accommodation this side | 
of Portage la Prairie. A good game of | 


BILLIARDS OR POOL 
Can be played, and a very social evening can 


be spent in the Billiard Room. 
DONALD ROSS, Proprieter. 
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LOCAL 
EDMONTON, Jan. 17, 1881— 

Iron for blacksmithing purposes is very 
scarce. 

The mail carrier reports epizootic at 
Battleford. 

Over seven hundred letters left Ed- 
monton by last mail. Another argument 
in favor of a semi-monthly mail between 
Winnipeg and Edmonton. 

A private letter has been received here 
which states that although a company 


| has been organized, there is little hope 
| of an opposition steam boat line on the 
Saskatchewan next summer. 


EDMONTON must have a town hall. 
Will any one contribute enough land? 


ALBINO MOOSE KILLED 

GRIZZLY BEAR, Jan. 28. 1881—A large 
band of Indians arrived here today, and 
say they have had no hard times this 
winter. 

They have killed forty moose. Amongst 
the number was one white one, which 
they claim was the first white moose 


| ever killed in the North-West. 


(Grizzly Bear telegraph station was in 
the present Vermilion district). 


J. R. MATHESON is at home now— 


can be found at any time at his place 
on Sturgeon River. Now is your time. 


| Bark now ye sneaking curs that have so 


much to say behind his back, or shut 
your mouths before he has to shut them 
for you. 


(Edmonton, Jan. 31, 1881). 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


First Winter Meeting 


The opening meeting of the Historical 
Society of Alberta for the current season 
was held Oct. 24th in the Rutherford 
Library, Edmonton. It featured three 
members of the society who gave ac- 
counts of their early experiences in what 
is now the province of Alberta. 


Miss Beatrice Crawford spoke of the 
musical life of Edmonton and paid tribute 
to the excellent work of the city’s leading 
musicians from 1903 to 1930. The city’s 
first opera by a civic group was staged 
in 1904. Miss Crawford exhibited a 
number of early programs of concerts 
given in the old Empire Theatre, and 
quoted extracts from the Edmonton Bul- 
letin, tracing the city’s musical develop- 
ment. 


Elmer C. Hallman, a pioneer rancher 
and farmer, described his early days in 
southern Alberta. Coming from Ontario 
to the west in 1902, he found the people 
“large in their ideas which were as 
bread as the prairies.’’ Quoting early 
prices, he said that he and his brother 
purchased land at $9 an acre, but their 
hts cest them $20 each. 


S. A. Dickson, a past president of the 
Northern Alberta Pioneers and Old 
Timers’ Association, who also came to 
Alberta in 1902, related some of his ex- 
periences as a young lawyer in Fort 
Saskatchewan and later in Edmonton. 
After dealing with the railway problems 
that confronted the early pioneers of 
northern Alberta, he described the 
various events that led up to the forma- 
tion of the province. 


Early Newspapers 


Miss Crawford's pertinent extracts 
from the Edmonton Bulletin served to 
emphasize the fact that the back files 
of our early newspapers contain a mine 
of information for the local historian. 
That being the case, a brief account here 
of Alberta’s pioneer press may not be 
out of place. 


The Edmonton Bulletin, founded by 
Frank Oliver in 1880, was Alberta's first 
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newspaper. For many years it was a 
doughty proponent of Western interests, 
and its forthright editorials were quoted 
far and wide. 


Alberta’s second newspaper was the 
Fort Macleod Gazette, launched in 1882 
by two former members of the North- 
West Mounted Police—E. T. Saunders 
and C. E. D. Wood. This paper, too, 
enjoyed a long and honorable career. 


In 1883 another influential organ of 
public opinion first saw the light of day. 
This was the Calgary Herald, whose first 
press was set up by Messrs. Braden and 
Armour in a tent on the bank of the 
Elbow River. Two years later, H. S. 
Cayley, a Calgary lawyer, became sole 
owner of the paper, and converted it 
into a daily. 


The Herald, soon after its humble birth, 
was called upon to meet strong opposi- 
tion. In 1884 George B. Elliott, a former 
Winnipeg newspaperman, established 
The Nor’Wester, and the war of words 
between the two papers added no little 
gaiety to the life of Calgary citizens. 
However, the life tenure of the Nor’- 
Wester was short, as was that of the 
Tribune, founded by Mr. Braden in 1886, 
and for a time the Herald had the news- 
paper field to itself. 


In the meantime, A. M. Armour—Mr. 
Braden’s former partner—had_ estab- 
lished a newspaper at the new railway 
town of Medicine Hat. This was the 
Medicine Hat Times, which was born in 
an old disused box car in 1884, the 
editors’ private quarters being a little 
room in the back of the car. In 1894 
cr thereabouts the name of the paper 
was changed to the Medicine Hat News. 


One other pioneer newspaper must be 
mentioned. The Lethbridge News was 
established in 1885, its first home being 
a shack at the rear of a newly-opened 
hardware store. Edited by E. T. Saunders, 
the News was taken over later by E. 
Hagell, a former employee and partner 
who sold out his interests in 1910. Both 
were genial gentlemen whom the present 
writer knew and respected when he 
acted for a time as the News’ local cor- 
respondent at Mountain View. 


The Review Goes South 


The Canadian Index recently prepared 
a display of Canadian periodicals for 
the first American Book Festival, being 
held in Caracas, Venezuela. We are 
proud to announce that the Review has 
been included in the display. 

This interesting project was sponsored 
by the Pan American Union and was 
organized by the Central University of 
Venezuela. 


An Appreciative Note 

The following brief review of the fine 

article by John C. Ewers appeared in 

the September issue of “Minnesota 
History.” 

The westward “advance of the gun fron- 
tier’ is traced by John C. Ewers of the 
Smithsonian Institution in an intorming 
article on “The North West Trade Gun” 
published in the spring issue of the Alberta 
Historical Review. Drawing upon the records 
of explorers, traders, and travelers, the 
writer cites examples of the use of firearms 
in Indian warfare and in the fur trade. For 
instance, he notes that when Zebulon M. 
Pike was at Leech Lake in 1806, he 
“observed that ‘N.W. Guns’ were traded to 
Indians at the North West Company's fort” 
there. Mr. Ewers also tells the story of the 
manufacture of these guns both in England 
and America. Reproduced with the article 
are pictures of North West guns now in 
museum collections, a pencil drawing of 
such guns made by Carl Wimer in 1858, 
and a painting by Carl Bodmer depicting 
their use in an Indian Battle. 

BOOK REVIEWS 
Such Was Life, by M. Weber. 


Evelyn 
DeMille Books, 616 3 St. West, Calgary. 
$1.40. 

This 72-page booklet offers something 
different in the field of Western history. 
Other than about 15 pages, the whole 
booklet tells the history of Didsbury in 


rhyming couplets. It is also well illus- 
troted with pen and ink sketches by 
Mr. Weber; these, although lacking in 
modern artistic style, are a delightful 
presentation cf early scenes and form 
one of the most interesting parts of the 
book. 

The author is a grandson of Jacob Y. 
Shantz, a Mennonite from Waterloo 
County, Ontario. In the 1870's, Shantz 
made several trips west during a pro- 
gram to bring European Mennonites to 
Canada as homesteaders. In 1893 he 
obtained a quarter section at the present 
site of Didsbury, where he built a shelter 
and sub-divided the land. In the follow- 
ing spring, the first Mennonite settlers 


arrived. From this humble beginning, 
Mr. Weber traces the growth of the Dids- 7 
bury district. 

The pen and ink sketches are executed 
in what might be called a “primitive” 
style. With great detail they show such 
scenes as a Sunday at Shantz’ immigra- 
tion shed in 1895; breaking the sod; dig- 
ging a well; first four-horse brush- 
breaker in Didsbury; Indians; the first 
school; method of yoking oxen; and many 
others. —H. A. D. 

Local Government in Alberta, by Eric 
Hanson. McLelland and Stewart. $2.50. 

This book, written by the associate 
professor of economics at the University 
of Alberta, combines history and modern 
economics to present a picture of the 
development of local governments. 

It is the early beginnings of local 
governments which, personally, I found 
most interesting. He notes that Calgary 
was incorporated as Alberta's first town 
in 1884, followed by Lethbridge in 1891, 
Edmonton and Fort Macleod in 1892, and 
Medicine Hat in 1899. It was also note- 
worthy that school districts were or- 
ganized before rural municipalities — a 
fine tribute to the pioneer’s interest in 
the welfare of his children. 

The tale of the first Territorial public 
school district, organized at Edmonton in 
1884, is a good one. Tony Cashman, in 
his recent book “The Edmonton Story” 
also tells this delightful story of the 
H.B.C. versus the townspeople in the 
fateful school vote. 

From these early beginnings, Dr. Han- 
son follows the growth of local govern- 
ments. He deals with financing during 
the period 1896-1913, and the develop- 
ments from 1913 to 1935 under the 
Liberal and U.F.A. administrations. 

It is the period from 1935 on, that 
Dr. Hanson devotes most of his attention, 
commenting that “reorganizations have 
been undertaken in particularly rapid 
and bold fashion during the last twenty 
years.’ This phase deals with the 
enlargement of school and municipal 
districts, the county system, co-terminous 
boundaries, financing and provincial 
grants. 

On the latter subject, it was gratifying 
to see the government publication 
“Within Our Borders” used as a refer- 
ence for the first time, I believe, in such 
a scholarly work—particularly when the 
article was one of my own. —H. A. D. 
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